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FEW years ago we began the 
publication of a Mid-Year 
Supplement to the American 
Newspaper Annual and Directory. 
It proved popular from the start. 


This is to announce that the 
supplement to the 1923 edition is 
now on press. Copies will be sent, 
without charge and without re- 
quest, to those who have pur- 
chased the 1923 A & D—as far as 
we have names and addresses. 


Copies of the Mid-Year Supple- 
ment will also be sent to those 
purchasing the 1923 Annual 
and Directory in July and August. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Artemas Ward, Inc. 
50 Union Square, New York 





Breadwinners ~ 





[NIBRBOROUGH Subway and Elevated Lines 
form the connecting link between home and 
work. Millions depend on this system for trans- 
portation. Its passengers are New York’s bread- 
winners; the replenishers of the family purse— 
the buyers of merchandise. Ketp your message 
before their eyes through Interborough Adver- 
tising—the greatest single medium in the world. 
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E was very British. His accent, 
generally debonair demeanor, 
and the fact that he bore a card 
bf introduction from a friend got 
him past the guard at the door. I 
had to give him a few minutes. 
He had “suitings” to sell, cloth 
which he claimed to have brought 
over from the “other side.” A 
quick inspection and I bought, 
mentally kicking myself for an 
easy mark. Before he left he had 
managed to interest several other 
chaps in the office, two of whom 
bought. 

As he took his leave, he said: “I 
beg your pardon, but don’t you 
know of some friends who would 
like to see my goods? Surely you 
know a lot of men who would ap- 
preciate English suitings.” I dis- 
like having friends give my name 
to peddlers and salespeople, and I 
dislike. doing the same thing to 
my friends. But it occurred to me 
that Black had a penchant for 
anything Piccadilly-ish and Blue 
smacked his lips, so to speak, over 
anything that stood for the Strand. 
So I gave him their names and 
addresses. Later I learned that 
he sold both, and from them ex- 
tracted, in turn, more names and 
addresses. He repeated the stunt 
with the other fellows in the 
office, to whom he sold. 

Here was a good example of 
“round-robin” selling. Nothing 
new, or unusual about it. But 
how many worth-while firms seri- 
ously give a thought to making 
customers salesmen? I determined 
to get a line on it. 

I talked with many executives, 
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Making Customers Salesmen 
The Round-Robin Salesmanship That Rounds Out Profits 


By Roi B. Woolley 


particularly those with manufac- 
turing organizations selling house- 
furnishings and the like. And I 
found a surprising lack of con- 
certed effort directed along this 
line. Surely it would seem that a 
concern expecting to do a repeat 
business with customers would 
make every effort to hold and de- 
velop its trade, encouraging the 
customers to further its interests 
and its wares. But, so far as my 
investigations have taken me, I 
have found but a very few com- 
panies that have given the matter 
serious thought. 

Several vacuum-cleaner and 
washing - machine manufacturers, 
and one large sewing - machine 
company left it entirely to their 
distributors, crew managers and 
dealers to make such arrange- 
ments with customers. Few had 
developed any comprehensive plan 
which could be laid before old and 
prospective distributors and deal- 
ers for them in turn to use on 
their customers. Many were ig- 
norant of the possibilities, and as 
many more indifferent. 

Then I had an experience with 
an enterprising real estate sales- 
man. I met him while in search 
of a house. He sold co-opera- 
tively owned apartments in a large 
real estate development. After 
showing my wife and me around, 
he called next day and made the 
usual solicitation, incidentally giv- 
ing me the names of many men in 
my own line of business, who oc- 
cupied apartments in his addition. 
Upon leaving, he gave me this 
parting shot: “I don’t know 
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whether I mentioned it yesterday, 
but we figure that 75 per cent of 
our business comes from tenants— 
owners of apartments on our prop- 
erty. They gladly give us the 
names of friends. You happened 
to see our advertising. But if you 
come with us, we'll expect you to 
become a salesman. Yes, sir, and 
we'll see that you receive a check 
for $100 for every apartment sold 
to a prospect whose name you 
have given us. You must know a 
lot of men in your business (subtle 
flattery, but who could resist it?) 
and I’ll expect you to give me the 
names of some of them. I usually 
wait until the prospect has bought 
before making him this proposi- 
tion, but I thought that it might 
interest you, so I drop you the 
suggestion for what it may be 
worth.” 

When I asked him how this 
plan worked out, he _ replied: 
“You'd be surprised at the way 
some fellows go to it. I’ve sold 
twelve apartments to prospects 
furnished me by one chap—$1,200 
I’ve given him. It’s the real way 
to see if you’ve got the goods.” 

Later I had occasion to inquire 
about the above-mentioned prop- 
erty of several of the tenants. 
Each of them rushed to hand in 
my name. I learned that this cor- 
poration with real estate holdings 
of over $20,000,000 made every 
possible effort to develop sales 
through tenants, And, when you 
look into it, isn’t this a good argu- 
ment for the buyer to consider 
when buying? In other words, it 
is generally true that in real estate 
as in other lines of business, the 
“pleased customer is the best ad- 
vertisement,” yet experience shows 
that all too often the customer is 
left to his own resources, if not de- 
liberately ignored. How much 
better it is so to please and en- 
courage the customer that he or 
she will go out of the way to 
boost and even sell. 

A washing-machine maker 
whose go-getters have consistently 
broken sales records for his con- 
cern, told me that one reason for 
his success was the careful culti- 
vation of old customers—not alone 
dealers, but individual machine 
owners. For years the company 
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made every effort to secure tH 
names of buyers. The old idea d 
the numbered “guarantee tag” hd 
been used with good effect. Tq 
day there are over 100,000 person 
listed in the files of this concert 
each of whom is being urged t 
encourage the use of the particula 
product in the homes of friend 
and neighbors. A _ service tha 
works upon these customers throug 
the distributor and dealer, main 
tains further contact. 


MAKING IT WORTH WHILE FOR TH 
CUSTOMER TO WORK FOR YOU 


An executive of this concer 
told me that they offered custom 
ers as high as 50 cents apiece fo 
names of prospects who have n 
washing machine, and when the 
sell a prospect they pay that cus 
tomer $5. “You'd be surprised, 
he went on, “to know the numbe 
of socially prominent women wh 
hustle for us. Women who don’ 
need it seem to take delight i 
‘making pin money,’ as one of then 
called it, and we have seen som 
of them go out of their way t 
learn if a friend had a powe 
washer. I have a banker’s wifd 
the daughter of a clergyman, an 
a daughter of a college professor 
as well as any number of cluf 
women working for us. We make 
a special arrangement with the 
dealer to finance these sales from 
customers.” 

An Omaha specialty distributor 
who recently retired on_ his 
profits, and who could hardly 
write his own name, made most of 
his money on this round-robin 
selling. His wife worked with 
him in the business, and from thg 
first sale, she made it a point to 
concentrate on customers. When 
I interviewed him less than twa 
years after he began business, he 
had sold 1,900 of one make of 
washing machine and as many 
more of other makes. He had sold 
several thousand cleaners—nearly 
all to friends of customers. He 
had a large scale map of Omaha 
on his wall, upon which he placed 
a tack for each customer—a red 
tack for washing machine, a. bluc 
tack for cleaner, etc. By consult- 
ing a book in which customers 
were classified geographically, he 
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could quickly tell a prospect just 
what customers lived nearby and 
what it was they had bought of 
him. To secure names of pros- 
pects from customers he offered 
premiums of cash and merchan- 
dise. I have seen women drive up 
in a limousine to secure a box of 
free soap flakes or some other in- 
expensive premium. 

This distributor made it a point 
to “service” each machine at least 
three times a year. That is, he 
had a man and a woman going the 
rounds of his customers, looking 
over their machines, whether they 
required it or not, and extracting 
names of possible buyers. Servants 
were interviewed for names of 
other servants, for he contended 
that the washerwoman, or’ other 
domestic help, could make or 
break 4& sale. And he sold many 
machines as a result of “back- 
fence gossip.” 

Some time ago I ran across an 
account of an advertising address 
wherein the speaker quoted figures 
to show the estimated value of a 
customer, in money, to different 
sorts of merchants. If I remem- 
ber correctly, he claimed that a 
customer on the books of a cloth- 
ing store was worth $85 per year 
to that store; that an average 
department -store customer was 
worth $365; one on the ledger of 
a cloak and suit store, $236; of a 
shoe store, $35 to $68; of a furni- 
ture store, after deducting the 
— order for house furnishing, 


Whether these figures are right 
or wrong, they will serve our pur- 
pose. I mention them because it is 
interesting to check up retailers, 
particularly to ascertain how far 
the customer is made to stand and 
deliver more business. 

I have lived in New York over 
six years and in all that time have 
regularly received mail solicita- 
tion (or any other kind) from 
only two stores. In only one of 
these did I ever buy merchandise. 
Yet my telephone number, name 
and address are in the directory, 
and my name is published on the 
tax lists. Also I have patronized 
several haberdashers, shoe stores 
and numerous specialty shops as 
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well as electrical, hardware and 
department stores. But evidently 
nobody but one department store 
wherein I had an account, and one 
small, but enterprising jeweler, 
cared to seek my trade. 


IT WAS NOT SO ORDAINED 


Recently I became a_ benedict. 
Now, thought I, we’ll have a flood 
of advertising matter to buy 
everything from booze to baby- 
buggies. Being in this business 
and listening almost daily to the 
wails of the manufacturer who 
claims the dealer never uses his 
helps, and listening to the dire 
dirge of the dealer who claims the 
manufacturer’s “helps” fail to do 
just that, I had visions of a land- 
slide of literature, whereas there 
was not a single piece came, aside 
from one or two letters from in- 
surance friends. 

I have never been the owner of 
a car, although I have driven for 
years and have a license. But al- 
though my name must be on the 
list of licensed drivers, I have had 
but one small series of mail pieces 
soliciting me to buy a certain 
cheap car. In our apartment 
building are 150 families, practi- 
cally each one of whom could af- 
ford a car. Yet in discussing the 
matter with three heads of 
families I learn that they have 
never been solicited to buy. 

Below me lives the owner of a 
prosperous business, who owns an 
old car. The manufacturer of 
this model has never sent him any 
mail matter and, so far as I know, 
the dealer from whom he bought 
has forgotten all about him. I 
presume if I want to buy a motor 
car I will have to go down Motor 
Row, knock down a salesman and 
take away a machine from him. 

It certainly is a testimonial to 
the effectiveness of advertising 
when you consider that most 
motor car sales are made through 
the customer taking the initiative. 
I am not saying this is not the 
way they should be made, but it 
seems to me to show there is room 
in the automobile industry for 
still further intensive selling. 

Speaking of capitalizing the 
(Continued on page 142) 
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“4 **S-a-y! Where's th’ canned cow? 
. “You poor fish! Why, we sent a whole case down to 
d camp yesterday. You didn’t think ‘we were going to for- 
- get that, did’ja, after that piece in THE AMERICAN ‘Boy 
i telling how we’d be sure to want milk and not to leave 
it it out.” 

- The growing boy is all stomach—nearly. But in these 
- days of dietetic teachings what he eats is about as im- 
e portant to him as when. He knows pretty well what’s 
f good for his stomach, and that is one thing he is going 
e to make sure of, _ 


: TME 
: AMERICAN Boy 
f 

he eg 
is the ideal medium through which to reach the appetites 
of half a million ever-hungry boys averaging 151% to 16 
years in age. It is their trusted mentor in many perplex- 
ing problems, and what they read in THE AMERICAN Boy 
they believe. 

Put your products before them in the columns they 
| respect, and they’ll invite mother to put it before them 
on the table. 

What to eat to keep fit, will command instant attention 
with AMERICAN Boy boys. Your copy for the October 
issue should be in our hands not later than August 15th. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 


(Member A.B.C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 


——_—_—__— 
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The KOHL BUILDING—the home 
of the new J. Walter Thompson 
Company office in San Francisco. 





The Pacific Coast—outstripping 
all other markets in growth 


A new office in San Franctsco 
to keep pace with business needs 


In the last ten years the population of 
the Pacific Coast has increased 32%— 
over twice the rate for the rest of the 
country. 

And in per capita income—the West 
is 15% higher than the average for the 
United States. 
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Today business on the Coast is better 
than ever before—bank deposits have 
exceeded even the peak year of 1920. 
All these facts mean an ever increasing 
demand for products of all kinds. 


And here, too, production has de- 
veloped on a giant scale—reaching out 
for markets in every little corner of the 
country—even of the world. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company is 
glad to announce the opening of a new 
office in this important center of busi- 
ness activity. : 


To its clients of the East and Middle 
West, through its San Francisco office, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company pro- 
vides a further enlarged service—giving 
them the benefit of close contact with 
| the selling problems of the Pacific Coast. 
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To producers and manufacturers of 
the West the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany brings .a broad knowledge and 
experience, obtained through the com- 
bined efforts of its seven offices in 
planning and executing advertising cam- 
paigns—national and international. 
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J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
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Summer Demand for Grapefruit 
Created by Sealdsweet 
Advertising 


Short, Concentrated Campaign of the Florida Citrus Exchange Saved 
Growers from Threatened Loss on Their Late Fruit 


By Marvin Walker 


priceies’s grapefruit indus- 
try, in the first week of. last June, 
faced one of the most serious 
situations in its history: that of 
having 300,000 boxes of late fruit 
to sell, and markets at their low- 
est level in years. 

On Wednesday, June 6, every 
large city in the country reported 
“no demand for grapefruit.” The 
few sales that were being made 
resulted mostly in “red ink” re- 
turns for the shippers. In some 
cities buyers were reported to 
have refused to pay even freight 
charges for some fruit. 

It was a discouraging outlook 
for the grower who had been 
holding his fruit in anticipation 
of the higher prices usually paid 
toward the close of the season. 
Grave doubts were expressed by 
many on the possibility of mar- 
keting any material percentage of 
the remaining crop at profitable 
figures. Ordinarily this fruit 
would have an f. o. b. packing 
house value of from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Three factors combined to bring 
about the lower prices: the ab- 
normally heavy shipment of 
deciduous fruits; strawberries and 
cantaloupes from other sections 
of the country; the exceptional 
quantity of iate grapefruit in 
Florida, and the ordinary quality 
of much of this late fruit. The 
large amount of grapefruit re- 
maining to be shipped June 1 was 
generally attributed to the heavy 
late bloom of the previous season, 
and to new acreage that had come 
into bearing. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange, 
a co-operative marketing organi- 
zation of 6,000 growers, controlled 
the major portion of this late 
fruit. Its board of directors was 





called in special session and ap- 
prized of the situation. After a 
comprehensive survey of the mar- 
kets, this board unanimously de- 
cided that the only thing that 
could meet the emergency and 
save the growers from the threat- 
ened loss of the greater part of 
their remaining crop was a spe- 
cial advertising campaign, ac- 
companied by an intensive selling 
effort on the part of the Ex- 
change’s regular sales department. 
About $20,000 was appropriated 
for the work. 


MEETING THE EMERGENCY 


Plans were immediately begun 
for this emergency effort. The 
campaign was concentrated in 
nine of the leading auction mar- 
kets of the country: New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. The first 
advertising copy appeared on the 
morning of Monday, June 11. Ap- 
proximately forty-five of the lead- 
ing metropolitan dailies in these 
cities handled the campaign copy. 

Almost immediately upon the 
appearance of the advertising 
there was a notable improvement 
in the demand and prices for the 
Sealdsweet grapefruit of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange. As the cam- 
paign progressed, the demand and 
prices continued to get still better. 

The report of George A. Scott, 
general sales manager of the Ex- 
change, on the success of the 
effort, made to the board of direc- 
tors several weeks later, furnishes 
a striking example of the quick 
and effective results possible from 
concentrated newspaper advertis- 
ing and intensive selling cam- 
paigns. He expressed his belief 
that the campaign laid a founda- 
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How to Sell 





ork 


‘‘America’s Most Responsive Market” 


Compare the circulation of Iowa’s leading newspaper, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribuné (morning 
and evening), with the Iowa circulations of daily 
newspapers published in neighboring states: 


To insure covering Iowa, order your No. 1 schedule in 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Des Moines Register and Tribune........ *133,123 in Iowa 
Chicago Herald and Examiner:........... 8,013 in Iowa 
GON IN ode ncsccsccasavessseess 21,356 in Iowa 
ee 6 EE So eto 468 in Iowa 
Minneapolis Journal .................... 796 in Iowa 
Minneapolis Tribune .................... 2,792 in Iowa 


Omaha Bee (including Council Bluffs).... 7,831 in Iowa 
Omaha World-Herald (including Council 


EE Gi ahotds sakseannes.0 ven sevuyer's 10,657 in Iowa 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press........... 847 in Iowa 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat................. 216 in Iowa 
St: Louis Post-Dispatch. .................. 2,125 in Iowa 


*The average total paid circulation of The 
Register and Tribune six months ending 
March 31st was 134,284, which includes 
1,161 outside of Iowa (less than 1 per cent 
of the total). 


Write for our new booklet of Iowa merchandising facts 
and circulation in 1,000 Iowa cities and towns. 


Des Moines Re¢isterfand Tribune 


‘‘The Backbone of Practically Every 
Successful Advertising Campaign 
in Des Moines and Iowa’’ 
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tion for summer demand for 
grapefruit, which will absorb a 
considerable portion of the Florida 
production, not only this season, 
but in coming years. A check of 
the sales made since the start of 
the campaign shows that the in- 
crease in prices brought for all 
grades of fruit more than paid 
the cost of the campaign. 





ia ; 
| Sod Old Summer 





Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit abundant 
ad low-priced for the fest tans ot this sensoa, owing to 
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Rich in vitamines, healthful and 
perior food-fruits are ideal for summer use. Fully 
the trees, they are sweet enough to be eaten without sugar. 


Sealdsweet 























a 
THE PUBLIC WOULD NOT GATHER THE 


PROBLEM BEHIND THIS SELLING COPY. 
WHY SHOULD IT? 





The keynote of the advertising 
was the adaptability of grapefruit 
for summer-time uses. It was 
assumed in a the cam- 
paign that few people had ever 
thought of grapefruit for other 
than winter or spring  con- 
sumption. The copy and illustra- 
tions used in the advertisements 
suggested some of the many ways 
in which grapefruit may be served 
during hot weather, and stressed 
the economy to be effected in buy- 
ing them. 

Hearty support was given the 
advertising by sales representa- 
tives of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change in all territories covered 
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by the campaign. Through the 
activities of the Northern sales- 
men there was secured a great 
deal of outside help. Retailers, 
restaurants and railroad dining- 
cars that had given up grapefruit 
for the summer again handled 
them and featured Sealdsweet 
over other fruits. Bankers and 
others financially interested in 
Florida gave their support. Every 
endeavor was made to give a 
permanent character to the cam- 
paign, so that the results will be 
noticeable in coming summers as 
well as during the remainder of 
the present season, which will 
close probably in August. 

The success of the effort to 
create summer demand for grape- 
fruit has meant more than merely 
realizing for the growers profit- 
able prices for this year’s late 
crop. It has renewed their con- 
fidence in the industry and pre- 
vented sudden fear of over- 
production. It has also paved the 
way for future campaigns to sell 
grapefruit during summer months. 





Changes on Baltimore “News” 
and “American” 


John E. Cullen, publisher of the Bal- 
timore American and News, informs 
Printers’ InK that he has appointed 

B. Redman as general manager of 
the daily and Sunday American. Mr. 
Redman went to Baltimore with Mr. 
Cullen on April 1 and since that time 
has been active in the management and 


promotion of the interests of both 
papers. 
T. F. McPherson, former general 


manager of the Perry-Lloyd Jones news- 
papers, has been made general manager 
of the News. 

Charlie Miller, for many years busi- 
ness manager of the Atlanta Georgian 
and American, has been made assistant 
publisher by ‘Mr. Cullen and will di- 
rect the advertising policies of both 
the News and American in local and 
foreign fields. These appointments 
complete the reorganization of these 
two newspapers since their purchase by 
William Randolph Hearst. 


“Liquid Veneer” Fall Cam- 
paign Plans 


The Buffalo Specialty Company. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., maker of Liquid Veneer 
products, plans an enlarged advertising 
campaign in the United States and 
Canada next fall. In addition to a list 
of women’s magazines, the company will 
use a mumber of newspapers. The ac- 
count is handled by The Moss-Chase 
Company, Inc., Buffalo. 
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9,156,254| 


lines of advertising were 
printed in The Milwaukee 
Journal during the first 6 
months of 1923. 

A-New Journal Record 
for a 6 Month Period 


1,733,207 


lines of advertising —23% 

more than was printed by 

both the other papers 

combined — 

Appeared in the Journal 

During the First 6 Months 
of 1923 


944,057 


lines gain or 11.5% more 

than The Journal’s own 

lineage for the First 6 

Months of 1922— 

Appeared in the Journal 

During the First 6 Months 
of 1923 
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Leadershi - 


means 


Lowest Cost/ 


In this great market of a half million 
people, one newspaper has again 
proved its supreme worth as an ad- 
vertising medium by a remarkable 
gain of nearly a million lines of 
advertising in the past six months, 
and by printirig as usual, more adver- 
tising than the two other papers 
combined. 


Month after month, year in and year 
out, this achievement is repeated. 
The fact that The Journal is the 
chosen medium for the bulk of the 
local, national and classified advertis- 
ing in Milwaukee is proof positive 
that it brings the required results at 
the lowest cost. 


The Milwaukee 
JOURNAL 
FIRST- by Merit 


pivaneaichas 





and again in June 
The Milwaukee Journal printed 406,068 lines 
more than the other two papers combined or 
136% as much advertising as both these papers! 
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Theopen-minded ma) -: 
is your best buyer | =: 


mil 

is | 

HE man who keeps an open mind but 

on national problems, seeks new the 
thoughts and makes his own decisions, the 


is the most useful citizen. And because 
he carries the same habits of mind into 
his private affairs, he is the best buyer 
for the national advertiser to cultivate. 


He will listen while you tell him why 
he should buy your goods; he is open 
to new ideas. His purchases are likely 
to be based not on prejudice or ready- 

made opinion, byt on reason and com- 
mon sense. 


Collier’s is edited for men and women 


with open minds. For instance, take me 
Collier’s poll of party leaders, from 
Harding and Wilson down, in this : 


week’s issue. Collier’s has asked 120 
politicians, none below the rank of con- 
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gressman, for their opinions not only 
about presidential candidates, but about 
parties and principles. The result is a 
candid, unbiased, anonymous report of 
the opinions of the men who will 
wield real power in the nominating 


na conventions. 


I | This is the kind of information open- 
minded men and women want. Collier’s 
is edited not to make up their minds, 


d but to shake up their minds; to give 
Ww them accurate information, which is 
S, the raw material of thought. . 

se 

oO 


Collier’s readers live in towns and 
. cities where nationally advertised goods 
pe are accessible. They are able to buy, 
and buy well. They are open-minded 
men and women—your best buyers. 


Collier's 


1 THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


- )more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


) 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Advertising Result 


—not explanations or excuses are what the advertiser has the rig} 
to expect. And results are what he gets when he places h 
advertising in The Daily News. 


That advertising in The Daily News brings results to adve 
tisers is proved by the year in, year out leadership of The Dail 
News among Chicago daily newspapers, in display advertising 
Experienced advertisers do not continue to advertise increasing] 
in mediums that do not bring adequate returns. 


The following figures show the distribution of total advertisin 
among Chicago daily newspapers for the first five months of 1923 
together with a comparison with those covering the same period 0 
1922. A study of these figures will be profitable to any advertise 
in the Chicago field. 


1923 1922 Comparison 

Lines Lines Gain Lines 

The Daily News......... 8,838,780 7,465,455 1,373,325 

The Daily Tribune....... 7,476,900 6,318,267 1,158,633 
pe re ee 4,559,127 3,533,388 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 2,787,612 2,405,685 
wee Pee . 265s... S38. 2,226,999 2,083,815 
Tee Be SOO 2,002,413 1,893,741 

The Daily News’ excess in gains over the paper hav- ————— 

ing the next highest gain—The Daily Tribune. . 214,692 


Not only did The Daily News print a greater volume of 
advertising than any of its competitors, but its gains were greater 
despite the fact that it had its own great record to beat—a muctl 
higher record than that of any other Chicago newspaper. 


This performance, in keeping with its traditional leadership i 
all phases of newspaper enterprise, confirms the verdict of th 
years with the verdict of to-day. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Figures ——- by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 
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When Will Life Insurance Reach 


Its Ultimate Consumer? 


Answer: When It Is Explained to Women 


By James H. Collins 


FUNNY thing to discover 

while investigating something 
quite different is that hardly any- 
body has explained life insurance 
to the ultimate ner me 

Yet it seems to be 

Roughly, a couple of billion dol- 
lars’ worth of ordinary life are 
now being sold yearly in this 
country, more than a million new 
policies. In most cases the bene- 
ficiary must be a woman, for the 
average policy runs a little over 
$2,100. Yet despite the enormous 
sales and educational forces of 
American life insurance compa- 
nies, they ignore these women. 
Man, being the prospective cus- 
tomer and purchaser, gets all the 
attention. 

Based largely upon actual cases 
gathered from life insurance men, 
I was astounded to learn that in- 
surance companies have virtually 
no literature for women, explain- 
ing insurance to beneficiaries. 
Nor do they ever use women’s 
magazines as advertising me- 
diums, with a very few excep- 
tions, and then, so far as I can 
discover, they talk insurance in 
man-language—not as it should 
be explained to women. 

You have probably taken out 
more than one policy yourself. 
Assuming that your beneficiary is 
a woman, have any of your life 
insurance companies ever sent 
her a letter or pamphlet explain- 
ing the protection you had created 
for her? Have any of them ever 
told her where teamwork by a 
beneficiary increases the protec- 
tion of life insurance? I hold 
more than one policy, and in more 
than one company, but nothing of 
that sort ever happened in my ex- 
perience. 


The purchaser of life insur- 


ance has, until very lately, been a: 


man, generally the head of a 
family interested in its business 
aspects rather than the sentimen- 


tal ones—though the latter do 
weigh with men, too, undoubt- 
edly. Therefore, the companies 
have talked to him about the dif- 
ferent kinds of policies, the terms, 
loan value, surrender value, safety 
and other business details. Life 
insurance advertising and litera- 
ture are distinctly reading for 
men, and men with some knowl- 
edge of business at that. 

The consumer of life insurance 
is a woman, the wife, mother or 
daughter to whom the money 
goes in case of death. Not only 
do the life insurance folks fail to 
explain insurance in terms that a 
woman can understand—they fail 
to explain it to her at all. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE COMES FROM 
MANY DIRECTIONS 


Yet there is more than one way 
in which a woman’s influence can 
affect the life insurance company 
and the life insurance salesman, 
and her influence may be thrown 
on the wrong side simply because 
she doesn’t understand insurance. 

Very often, the salesman has to 
deal with a woman when selling 
a policy. She is consulted before 
the application is signed, and it is 
necessary to explain some of the 
details to her. She may object to 
life insurance because she has 
the old superstitious feeling that 
it is in some way unlucky—con- 
nected with death. In those cases, 
the salesman usually works to get 
by and get out as easily as pos- 
sible, with the least amount of 
explanation. If he is lucky, he 
thanks his stars, and it never 
seems to occur to him that the 
company, through the printed 
word, might smooth away much 
of this opposition. 

The company has to reckon 
with the woman after the policy 
is written, in many cases. For 
she can hinder or help in the two 
important matters of premiums 
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and loans. It is a long pull for 
most families—that fifteen, twenty 
or more years of premium pay- 
ments. There will be difficulty in 
finding the money at times, and 
women cannot help think that it 
might be spent to better purpose 
for something else. Every pre- 
mium is more or less a hazard, in 
which the wife figures as much as 
the policyholder in a_ possible 
lapse. 

Then, there is the borrowing 
hazard. It is so easy to get money 
on the loan value of a policy that 
many an emergency is met in that 
way. Indeed, there may be no 
emergency at all—borrowing on 
life insurance is the easiest way 
to get something that should be 
honestly earned before it is ac- 
quired. Eve is more than likely 
to give Adam this apple. Expe- 
diencies come to her more nat- 
urally. She doesn’t understana 
business well enough to see how 
they injure her interests, for no- 
body has talked to her about the 
life insurance business. If she 
understood it as “borrowing from 
your widow,” it would look alto- 
gether different. It is said that 
every woman wonders how mourn- 
ing would become her. This 
imaginative faculty of hers might 
as well be centred on bob-tailed 
life insurance. 

Again, there is misunderstand- 
ing among women of the income 
policy. Widows who learn that 
insurance money has been left in 
the form of monthly payments 
instead of the lump sum are often 
bitter in their denunciation of life 
insurance men and the dead bread- 
winner. It is as irritating as a 
clause in his will providing a 
penalty for re-marriage. Actually, 
income insurance is the result of 

a long evolution in policies, de- 
' vised -.to protect beneficiaries 
against the loss hazards of lump- 
sum payments. And again, women 
do not understand because they 
have not been told. 

A personal letter to the bene- 
ficiary when insurance is taken 
out would seem to be the direct 
and human thing. But it may be 
too direct, and even printed in- 
formation about life insurance 
may be objectionable. A certain 
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proportion of policyholders want 
their insurance affairs kept con- 
fidential. In many cases they do 
not name an individual bene- 
ficiary, but the policy runs “to 
estate.” 

There are advantages in mak- 
ing such information impersonal 
and reaching all women, not 
simply beneficiaries. A clear 
understanding of insurance would 
often enlist unprotected women 
as co-workers of the insurance 
salesman. And _ thousands of 
women are prospective purchasers 
of insurance themselves, for the 
number of women in business, 
many as breadwinners for others, 
has made them important as 
policyholders. Where a few years 
ago life insurance companies did 
not seek their business, and were 
even distrustful of women as 
risks, today the woman policy- 
holder is a growing factor. 

How to tell women about life 
insurance is important. 

There are a dozen angles from 
which it can be explained clearly, 
Sar and without gruesome de- 
tails. 


FORGET THE WIDOW THOUGHT WHEN 
ADVERTISING TO WOMEN 


What need to explain insurance 
to a woman on the assumption 
that she is a widow, when endow- 
ment, income and even ordinary 
insurance can be used for the 
protection of the family intact, 
and provision made for old age, 
with the breadwinner hale and 
hearty? Plenty of life insurance 
works out that way, and it isn’t 
necessary to “die to win.” 

Life insurance isn’t an emer- 
gency proposition so much as it 
is a budget proposition. In writ- 
ing thrift matters for the general 
public a dozen years or more, 
have found just as much interest 
among women as men, and re- 
ceived about as many letters from 
women asking questions. Life in- 
surance has been one of the three 
financial stones recommended for 
the family—first, the savings bank 
account, then life insurance, and 
third the purchase of one’s own 
home. A properly budgeted 
family will set aside income for 
all three in succession, and one 
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will support and safeguard the 
other, the bank account being 
drawn upon in an emergency for 
life insurance premiums, and the 
loan value of life insurance in 
emergency while income under- 
goes the strain of paying for the 
home. 


A SUGGESTED COPY ANGLE 


Instead of talking about life 
insurance policies, payments and 
benefits, why not talk about some- 
thing closer and more interesting 
to every woman—the family? 
Here is a subject that might be 
made interesting even to children. 

As an illustration, compare the 
average American family of to- 
day with its counterpart a hun- 
dred years. ago. See what each 
had in the way of income, com- 
forts, household conveniences, 
education, recreation, travel. See 
how the average family has stead- 
ily improved its standard of liv- 
ing and safeguarded its position 
by institutions like the savings 
bank, buifding and loan associa- 
tion, and life insurance company, 

When the beginnings of the 
life insurance company are told, 
largely in story form, people 
quickly see that it began as a co- 
operative form of protection in 
the olden times. 

There is an amusing story of 
Balzac’s father that illustrates 
this institution, originated by the 
Neapolitan banker, Lorenzo Tonti, 
about 1653. The great French 
novelist’s dad, not marrying until 
he was around sixty, had put all 
his money into a tontine, from 


which he got an annuity as long, 


as he lived, the latter increasing 
as other members died, the last 
survivor to take the whole capi- 
ial. The thought of having nothing 
to leave his children was anpalling 
to a Frenchman. So Balzac’s 
father resolved to outlive all the 
other members of the tontine. 
He adopted a strictly regulated 
scheme of living, rising on the 
minute each day, eating so much 
at exactly the same hours, and 
soing early to bed on the stroke 
of the clock. When he heard of 
some younger person dying he 
would say “What a pity! Now, if 
tte had only adopted my sched- 
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ule!”. Actually, he did live to be 
past ninety, but, as the story goes, 
some reckless old blade who lived 
without system survived him and 
fell into the tontine. 

From this beginning, Sides 
with the protection of their fami- 
lies in view, men have co-operated 
in life insurance. There came the 
highly interesting period when 
they discovered that even death 
is governed by the law of aver- 
ages, and made that law operate 
to get more insurance for their 
money and bring it within the 
means of more people. 

Then followed an era in which 
more insurance was given policy- 
holders through the _ breaking 
down of restrictions. Early in- 
surance policies were so limited 
by contract conditions that a 
trifling oversight might make the 
policy “null, void and of no ef- 
fect,” a favorite phrase in those 
times. Non-payment of a pre- 
mium forfeited everything to the 
company. Suicide voided the 
policy; so did death in a duel, on 
the high seas, outside the United 
States, at the hands of justice in 
the violation of any law, or even 
in States south of the Mason and 
Dixon line from July to Novem- 
ber. But these restrictions have 
practically all disappeared, about 
the only one retained being that 
which voids a policy if death oc- 
curs by suicide within a year of 
its issuance. 


A VARIETY OF POLICIES NOW 
AVAILABLE 


After that, still greater value 
was given by devising new kinds 
of policies to meet different needs. 
Instead of the flat premium’ (so 
much a vear paid for life) the 
twenty, fifteen and ten-payment 
plans were offered, under which 
the policyholder paid more each 
year, but knew when he was 
going to get through paying; also 
endowment policies, under which 
he got his money back at the end 
of a stated period; and the va- 
rious loan, surrender, paid-up in- 
surance, and other privileges. 
Finally it has all worked out in 
the income policy that enables the 
insured to plan for his dependents 
when he is no longer able to take 
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care of them personally, and be 
certain that institutions as safe as 
the United States Government 
will see that his plans are carried 
out. 

These improvements are just as 
much family benefits as porcelain 
bathtubs, gas ranges, electric light, 
vacuum cleaners or package foods. 
They are not so much in evidence 
every day, that’s all. The modern 
family has them, or can have 
them, while the family of one 
hundred years ago didn’t. Ex- 
plained in terms of the family, 
women will understand them. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Women ought to be particu- 
larly interested in finding out how 
more insurance value can be se- 
cured nowadays by the _ co- 
operation of the policyholder and 
his family. All the big insurance 
companies are now virtually co- 
operative institutions, though some 
of them were established as cor- 
poration enterprises. The money 
paid in premiums represents what 
will be needed to pay benefits and 
meet all emergencies, plus a gen- 
erous surplus. It is expected that 
this surplus will not be needed, 
and it seldom is. Charged as a 
margin of safety, when the hazard 
it covers has been passed, it goes 
back to the policyholders as such- 
and-such a percentage added to 
their policies, or paid in cash if 
they want it, or deducted from 
the next premium. Obviously, 
everything that reduces expenses 
helps this surplus. Tardiness in 
paying premiums, the borrowing 
of money on policies and other 
irregularities increase the insur- 
ance company’s expense, and re- 
duces the surplus to be divided. 

Then, women should be inter- 
ested more than anyone else in 
that feature of insurance which 
is so often overlooked—namely, 
protection. 

“T’ve just cashed in an endow- 
ment policy,” says Smith, adding 
that he got so many hundred dol- 
lars more monev than the face 
value of the policy as divided 
profits. : 

“Huh!” says Jones, after a rapid 
calculation, “you’d a’ got twice as 
much from a savings bank.” 
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And Smith probably goes away 
believing it. For both Smith and 
Jones figure interest alone, utterly 
overlooking the twenty years of 
protection that has been enjoyed. 
No savings bank would have paid 
Smith the face of that policy an 
hour after it was written, had he 
been killed. But the insurance 
company would have paid, and 
that is the biggest thing peopl 
buy from it, and if men won’ 
count protection among the values 
they buy, it’s about time some- 
body explained it to women, for 
whom it was devised, and whom 
it benefits. 

A wonderful institution, life in- 
surance is far-reaching in its ser- 
vice to the public. 

ut despite one ordinary policy 
to every three voters of both 
sexes in the United States, and 
one industrial policy per voter, it 
still has to be explained as insur- 
ance—family welfare and pro- 
tection. 

Thus far, it has been advertised 
largely in terms of the magni- 
tude and balance sheets of leading 
companies, and sold largely in 
terms of premiums. 

When the insurance men get 
together and explain, as the ce- 
ment men have got’ together to 
explain cement as cement, there 
ought to be still greater insurance 
economies effected by selling more 
of it with less sales resistance. 

There will be, if insurance is 
explained so that a woman can 
understand it. 





Frank J. Weschler Heads 
Hendee Manufacturing Co. 


Frank J. Weschler, for the past year 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Hendee Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., maker of Indian 
motorcycles and bicycles, has been 
elected president of that company to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Henry H. Skinner. Mr. Weschler came 
to the Hendee company in 1902 in 
charge of sales, 


J. H. Cover Joins Select 
Printing Company 
John H. Cover, instructor in economics 
and advertising at Columbia University, 
New York, has joined the staff of the 
Select Printing Company, of that city 
as manager of its service bureau. 
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O}wo Newspapers 


Influence the Buying 


of an Entire State 


LANKET circulation in an immediate concen- 

trated market of half a million, and ample 

coverage to influence buying in a secondary market 
of more than a million— 


That’s an accurate picture of how the Oklahoma 
market can be reached through only two news- 


papers. 


Here is a situation almost without a parallel in 
the country: 


Oklahoma has less than half a dozen newspapers 
with more than purely local circulation. Two of 
these newspapers, The Oklahoman and Times are 
published in Oklahoma City, state capital, dis- 
tributing and business center and city of largest 
population, located almost in the geographical 
center of the state. 


These newspapers are the big “state” news- 
papers of Oklahoma. No other daily newspaper 
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of comparable size or influence is published closer 
than 125 miles. 

Not only are they the oldest newspapers in Okla- 
homa, but their daily circulation is as great as the 
combined circulations of the five next largest Okla- 
homa newspapers, published in three of Okla- 
homa’s chief cities. 

Where is there another market at once so ex- - 
pansive and with such sales possibilities, amply 
covered by only two newspapers? 

The Oklahoman and Times are complete, met- 
ropolitan newspapers, newspapers that for more 
than thirty years have been leaders in the develop- 
ment of a wonderful state; newspapers that are, 
in fact, so much a part of Oklahoma that the state 
and its two “state’”’ newspapers are spoken of in the 
same breath. 


Daily, 114,597 
Sunday, 8%,368 
Sunday combination, 134,766 


Che 
OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


} 
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Sin Unusually Good Tryout Cify 


Because the Topeka Daily Capital is read in practically 
every home in Topeka, because the per capita wealth and 
annual income of people in the Topeka trade territory is 
considerably above the national average, and because 
Topeka retail merchants will furnish unusual cooperation 
to national advertisers using the Topeka Daily Capital. 


The Topeka Daily Capital is first in circulation, and 
first in volume of advertising of ‘all classes of any local 


paper. 
Circulation 34,000 . Rate 9c aline 


Che Gopeka Baily Capital 


Topeka, Kansas 


ARTHUR Capper, Publisher 
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How to Awaken a Sleeping 
Industry 


The Experiences of the General Cigar Company with Advertising 


Based on an Interview by James True with 


Fred Hirschhorn 


President of the General Cigar Company 


ANY an office wall bears a 

legend to the effect that only 
a very live fish can make steady 
upstream headway. This obvious 
truth evidently has been repeated 
innumerable times to spur indi- 
vidual effort, but it applies as 
well to entire organizations, to 
methods and practices and par- 
ticularly to a merchandising policy 
that can drive a business ahead 
at a remarkable rate in a lagging 
industry that has made no head- 
way against opposing conditions 
during the last decade. 

While such a policy as outlined 
here is applied to a cigar busi- 
ness, its elements have been 
proved to be vital and fundamen- 
tal, hence they should be even 
more effective when applied to 
lines of business in industries that 
encourage lively selling effort be- 
cause of their progress. 

During the recent convention of 
the Tobacco Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, held in Washington, much 
time was devoted to discussions 
of the conditions of the cigar in- 
dustry in its relation to other in- 
dustries in the tobacco manufac- 
turing field. The fact was brought 
out that the cigars manufactured 
in the country last year totaled 
about eight billion, showing no 
increase over the volume reached 
more than ten years ago, while 
the production of pipe tobaccos 
has grown to a satisfactory ex- 
tent, and the volume of cigarettes 
has increased enormously. 

One of the many interested at- 
tendants was Fred Hirschhorn, 
president of the General Cigar 
Company, and he seemed anxious 
to suggest constructive ideas for 
stimulating the consumption of 
cigars; but the condition of the 
industry is entirely foreign to his 
own experience. Last year, the 
business of the General Cigar 
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Company showed a profitable 
growth, increasing the progress 
of previous years, and for the 
first four months of this year the 
increase is 41 per cent over the 
volume for the same months in 
1922. 

Five hundred and seventy-four 
million cigars was the total pro- 
duction of last year, and the Gen- 
eral factories are now producing 
them at the rate of 14,000,000 a 
week. In Class B cigars, which 
retail from five to eight cents, this 
company now manufactures 23.7 
per cent of the country’s pro- 
duction. 


LOOKING AT THE INDUSTRY WITH 
THE COMPANY'S PRESIDENT 


After one of the convention 
meetings at the New Willard 
Hotel, Mr. Hirschhorn mentioned 
some of the peculiar conditions 
and vicissitudes of the cigar in- 
dustry, and discussed the salient 
features of the policy that is re- 
sponsible for the success of this 
company. 

“There is nothing,” he said, 
“that will ever take the place of 
good cigars. Many cigarette 
smokers find them enjoyable as a 
contrast, and I am sure that a 
proper organization of the indus- 
try and the general use of modern 
merchandising methods will pro- 
duce a healthy growth. Our com- 
pany has noted many indications 
that our success is due largely to 
the fact that we have created 
business by encouraging the smok- 
ing of cigars, and there is no rea- 
son that I can see why a simi- 
lar general merchandising policy 
would not be productive for the 
entire industry. 

“Our progress has been rapid 
and genuine because I’m sure our 
policy was first formulated on 
sound principles, and because we 
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have adhered to it consistently. 
The policy is simple—it has only 
three predominant elements, and 
each one considers as of equal 
importance the interests of our- 
selves, of the jobbers, the retailers 
and the consumers. 

“The first element deals with 
the necessity of producing out- 
standing values. Instantly you 
will see how that bears on all of 
the factors of our distribution. It 
is the subject discussed more than 
any other in our offices. Every 
member of our organization is 
concerned with making our goods 
as attractive as possible in quality, 
appearance and condition. 

“We are convinced that unless 
you can offer outstanding values 
you have little or nothing to ad- 
vertise in a profitable way. And 
our consideration of advertising is 
second in importance as an ele- 
ment of our policy. 

“Strangely, you still hear dis- 
cussions as to whether or not the 
consumer pays for advertising. 
Now, I do not know the facts as 
to this in other lines of business; 
but I do know that you cannot 
make the consumer pay for pec 
tising in the cigar business, and I 
do not believe that such a thing 
can be done profitably in any line. 
You cannot make the consumer 
buy a cigar in profitable quanti- 
ties merely because it is adver- 
tised. You cannot bolster up with 
advertising the sale of a cigar that 
is weak in value. It has been 
tried a number of times in the 
industry, and it has invariably 
failed. 

“Our own experience well illus- 
trates the answer to the problem. 
We have the reputation of spend- 
ing a great deal of money for 
advertising, and if I stated our 
appropriation in dollars it would 
seem large; but it is comparatively 
small, 

“This expenditure we look upon 
as an investment. Figure it out 
as you will, as an expense it is 
too negligible to affect the retail 
price in the slightest. It serves 
to make our values widely known, 
which is invaluable, and it adds 
nothing to the prices the consumer 


ys. 
“Advertising has not only ma- 
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terially assisted us in building up 
a large volume of business, but it 
serves to maintain the volume. It 
has not only established our 
values in the minds of many men, 
but it serves as a reminder and 
prevents consumers from forget- 
ting our goods. If we attempted 
to save our appropriation and 
stopped advertising’ for a year, the 
sale of our goods would un- 
doubtedly drop off to some ex- 
tent. And a reduction of even 
15 per cent in our volume would 
necessitate increasing our prices 
to a point that would increase the 
retail prices of our goods. So 
I’m safe in saying that the con- 
sumer buys our goods at lower 
prices than would be possible if 
we did not advertise them.” 


THE CUMULATIVE VALUE OF ADVER- 
TISING 


The cumulative effect of the 
advertising was also discussed 
during the interview, and Mr. 
Hirschhorn declared that the con- 
sistency of the company in its ad- 
vertising had been of greatest 
value. He said that the General 
Cigar Company had always be- 
lieved in sticking to its plans and 
policies. 

“We began advertising so long 
ago,” he continued, “that I’ve for- 
gotten the year. Our first appro- 
priation was small; but it has 
grown steadily every year with 
the business, and we have always 
spent it as planned, regardless 
of temporary adverse conditions. 
The advisability of curtailing ex- 
penses never has caused us to re- 
duce or suspend our advertising, 
neither have periods of excessive 
demand when we could ‘not pro- 
duce enough cigars to fill all 
orders. It is largely the cumu- 
lative effect of advertising that 
builds good-will, and that is a 
matter of continuity and consis- 
tency, of steady endless building; 
not a matter of seasonal effort. 

“The third element of our 
policy, our distribution, is the re- 
sult of development and growth 
in our determination to give the 
retailer the quickest turnover pos- 
sible and deliver our cigars in 
perfect condition into the hands 
of the consumer. 
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“About 65 per cent of our pro- 
duction is distributed through our 
own jobbing houses, which are 
operated under our name. The 
balance is sold through thirty in- 
dependent jobbers, who control 
non-competitive territories. All 
wholesale stocks are located at 
points most convenient for dis- 
tribution, and we cover the entire 
country on a freight-paid basis to 
the retailer, giving him the same 
price on our goods, no matter 
where he happens to be located. 

“Four years ago, we inaugu- 
rated the system of delivery by 
salesmen. We furnished a number 
of our men with cars equipped 
with specially designed bodies to 
carry 20,000 cigars each. The 
salesman sells what the dealer re- 
quires, makes delivery at once 
from his stock and attends to the 
collections. 

“Most of our salesmen are now 
working in this way. They see 
their customers frequently, they 
replenish their automobile stocks 
almost daily from our jobbers, 
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and they have demonstrated be- 
yond question that the system for 
us is the most economical and 
convenient yet devised. 

“This system of selling would 
be impossible if we manufactured 
a very large line; it is facilitated 
because we make but five brands 
and very few sizes. The Robert 
Burns, full Havana filled with an 
imported Sumatra wrapper, in 
three sizes, and Van Dyck with 
all-Havana filler and a Connecti- 
cut shade-grown wrapper, are 
made in five sizes to sell for ten 
cents, two for a quarter and fif- 
teen cents. White Owl, a large 
cigar with all domestic filler and 
Sumatra wrapper, retails for eight 
cents, two for fifteen, and is now 
selling at the rate of 300,000,000 
a year. Bobbies are fairly large 
with all domestic filler and Su- 
matra wrapper and are made in 
one size to sell for eight cents, 
two for fifteen. William Penn is 
a small domestic cigar with an 
imported Sumatra wrapper, which 
retails for five cents. Thus, we 
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have five brands with only eleven 
sizes. 

“Of course, in selling our vol- 
ume with these few items, there 
are many things that should be 
considered besides the ones I’ve 
outlined. The best merchandis- 
ing policy ever devised would not 
be successful unless it were dem- 
onstrated by the right kind of .an 
organization. 

“Every salesman, every foreman 
and executive we employ occu- 
pies his position because he made 
good in a less important position. 
Our men are all graduates from 
a lower rank, and they’re all fully 
justified in anticipating promo- 
tion if they make good where 
they are. We never go outside of 
our organization for men to fill 
responsible positions, hence we 
have an exceptionally enthusiastic, 
loyal organization which expresses 
our policy in all of its activities. 


HOW THE COMPANY'S MODEL RETAIL 
STORES HELP 


“Another great aid to us has 
been our retailing of cigars. Our 
eighty stores are models of their 
kind, and, while they are profit- 
able, they are not conducted for 
profit. We established them to 
learn at first hand just what our 
retailers were up against, and to 
determine the preferences of the 
public. The stores have enabled 
us to furnish our salesmen with 
invaluable suggestions as to retail 
economies and selling methods, 
suggestions which enable them to 
talk intelligently to retailers about 
every phase of their business. 

“Our business is conducted on 
a low gross percentage of profit 
to increase values and, by acceler- 
ating turnover, give us a more 
satisfactory return on our invest- 
ment. For the same purpose, we 
ask our jobbers and retailers to 
take a profit on our goods that is 
slightly less than the average, and 
they find that the results are just 
as satisfactory to themselves as 
to us.. 

“However, the organization, the 
stores and many other things, are 
only the tools with which we are 
working out our policy, which is 
the most important of all. Given 
the right kind of an organization, 
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I am convinced that our expe- 
rience proves that the policy I 
have outlined, the policy of out- 
standing values, intelligent sales 
effort and advertising, and a. con- 
venient service, with equal con- 
sideration for all concerned in 
the distribution of the goods is 
fundamentally sound and the only 
policy that will enable a business 
to overcome the handicaps of in- 
different markets.” 





Long-Bell Lumber Reports 
High Average Earnings 


The annual average net earnings of 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, a national advertiser, for the 
past ten years, available for Federal 
taxes, and interest, are reported as 
$3,884,404. As this figure is computed 
after the deduction of an average for 
the same period of $3,001,057 for deple- 
tion and depreciation, the total annual 
average is $6,885,462 available for Fed- 
eral taxes, debt principal and interest, 
dividends and new property investment. 





J. W. Booth Joins Atlanta 
Agency 

James. W. Booth has joined the staff 
of the George W. Ford Company, adver- 
tising agency, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Booth 
was formerly with the department of 
publicity of ‘the Edison Lamp Works. 
General Electric Company, Harrison, 
N. J., and more recently with the edi- 
torial staff of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Thomas F. Ward with “The 
Skinner Packing House News” 


Thomas F. Ward has been appointed 
advertising representative of The Skin- 
ner Packing House News, Dunedin, 
Fla., for the territory of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Mr. Ward formerly rep- 
resented Barron G,. Collier, Inc., New 
York, street-car advertising, in North 
and South Carolina, 








Palmolive Company Trade- 
Marks Face Powder 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, 
has applied for registration of the trade- 
mark “Fanchon” for use on _ face 
powder. No advertising campaign is 
contemplated for this trade-mark face 
powder, V. Fabian, advertising man- 
ager, informs Printers’ INK. 





Botsford-Constantine Advances 
Warren E. Kraft 


Warren E. Kraft, since 1920 on the 
Seattle copy staff of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, advertising agency, 
has been made manager of the copy 
department of the Portland headquarters 
of that agency. 
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Somewhere West of Laramie ; 
vA 
EMER eee Tek tees whee tm / 
caning about. 


She can tell what a sasy pony, that’s a crow between 
greond lightning and the place where it hits, can de wi 
cleven hundred pou ounds of see of steel and action hen 
going high, wide and 7 
The truth ie—the aan was ay uc for her / 
Built for the lass whose face is brown with the / 
the day is done of revel and romp and race 
- loves the cross of the wild and the tary 

sa savor of links about that car 
hh and light—a hint uf ¢ 

a brawny thing—yet a greet” 
© the Avenue 


Step into the Playbuy when if 
things gone dead and st 

Then gart for ag tad 4 

the lass who rides, 


a Wyoming Shih f 7 


JO ‘to Edward S. Jorda 
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President JorDAN Motor Car Co., IN 
af 


OMEWHERE west of Laramie, did you say, there’s a gir 


who knows what you are talking about? 





Why, Mr. Jordan, somewhere east, west, north and south of 
Laramie there are hundreds of thousands of girls who know 
what you are talking about if you can only reach out to them. 
For you are the exponent of youth in the motor car world. 
And this is the age of youth. Youth everywhere is in the saddle 
and riding high. 


You may not have realized it, but your aim in the motor world 
has been the aim of the Chicago Evening American in the news- 
paper world. We have built up an enormous circulation here in 
Chicago—one of the largest evening paper circulations in Amer- 
ica—almost entirely of men and women under forty and those 
who think under forty. A quick, live, active newspaper whose 
readers are as responsive to its columns as your western pony 
is to the pressure of a knee, and whose sports are as clean and 
as wholesome as your girl whose face is browned with the sun. 
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There are seven hundred and fifty thousand people here in Chicago 
between the ages of twenty-four and forty; and the Chicago Evening 
American has nearly four hundred thousand of them. They buy our 
paper daily and pay a penny more for it than they would have to pay 
for our nearest competitor’s. 


Stand beside any of our newsstands and you'll see that 85% of all the 
buyers of our paper have the fullness of accomplishment and the 
eagerness of prospect in their faces that goes with youth, and none 
of the weariness of wear nor the thinness of. retrospect that goes with 
age. Go into any of the homes that °take our paper, and you will find 
that our readers are the women of the younger set—those who are 
quickly coming into life, not those who are slowly going out. 


Indeed, you have struck a great note, in your appeal to youth. For 
youth is living today as it never lived before in all the centuries. 
Youth wants everything and is getting it. One of the old-time fallacies 
of thought was that youth was always poor and age was rich. As a 
matter of fact, youth is always rich and age is poor. For age is always 
spending from a part of what remains, while youth is always spend- 
ing from the seemingly illimitable future store of its energies. And 
this is so especially true of this land where the roads to accomplish- 
ment spread out like the spokes of a wheel. e 


Our purposes and our policies are similar, Mr. Jordan, and so it is 
only natural that part of our fortunes should be tied up together. We 
want your next advertising campaign in our columns because it fits 
our columns. Why, even some of the old-timers in your field are be- 
ginning to realize that what the Chicago Evening American has built 
out here is a tremendous buying power fox their benefit. Our advertis- 
ing lineage-in the automobile field shows the way the wind is blow- 
ing. A comparison of lineage for the first five months of 1923 com- 
pared with the first five months of 1922 shows that the Evening 
American gained 66.7% in lineage, while the other leading papers 
either showed a definite loss or practically stood still. 


We not only want your next advertising campaign, Mr. Jordan, but 
we should like to have you send your schedule in the same electrical 
way that has characterized all the startling activities of your career 
—by wire. 


Age ponders, youth acts. We want your schedule. We are waiting at 
the other end of the wire. 





A GOOD Newspaper 
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What the — 
World’s Greatest Advertising Buy 
Can Do for You! 


Another manufacturer, anxious to prove for 
himself the power of .the American Weekly, 
ran a twenty-eight line test advertisement. 




























His ad. carried a coupon, which read, in part: 






“If your dealer cannot supply you, mail this 
coupon, together with ONE DOLLAR AND 
A HALF, and we will supply you direct!” 







In response to which he received in cash 
MORE THAN THREE TIMES THE 
COST OF THE AD! 










4,400,000 families pay more each Sunday for 
the papers with which the American Weekly 
is distributed than they do for ANY other 
Sunday newspaper. 











It DOES pay to advertise, and it pays best 
to advertise in the pages of the “World’s 
Greatest Advertising Buy.” 
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mericandWeekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New York 


If you want to see the color of their money, 
give them color,:A. J. K. 
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How Phenix Cheese Company Sells 
a Business Instead of Just | 
the Product 


Teaching Dealers How Cheese Can Be Made a Live Business Builder 


Te total per capita consump- 
tion of the products of an 
industry is the measure of the 
total sales of that industry. An 
increase, by even a little, in this 
consumption would mean a huge 
increase in the volume of business, 
in which all members of that in- 
dustry could share. 

Many industries have realized 
the tremendous market which ex- 
ists beyond the consumption point 
of the period. They have realized 
that itis a question principally of 
education and the creation of 
desire which will open this market 
for them. Some industries have 
begun the cultivation of this un- 
touched field through their trade 
associations; in other cases the 
more extended market has been 
found through the efforts of in- 
dividual manufacturers. As an 
example of the first we have the 
campaign of the California Wal- 
nut Growers Association which 
increased the consumption of wal- 
nuts tremendously. And where 
individual manufacturers opened 
the gates, we have watched the 
efforts of ice-cream makers who 
advertised the food value of their 
product, thereby increasing the 
number of ice-cream eaters and 
the quantity they eat. 

Among the industries which 
have only scratched the surface of 
their possibilities is the cheese busi- 
ness. The per capita consumption 
of this product in the United States 
is only 4.2 pounds, while in Europe 
it is 14.0 pounds. In Switzerland it 
is 26.4 pounds. Here is a deep val- 
ley to be filled, and its filling would 
mean an increase in sales of 
startling proportions. What is the 
industry doing about it? The 
Tillamook County Creamery As- 
sociation of Oregon is advertising 
for the benefit of members of the 
organization, and the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers’ Federation has 
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used large space in promoting 
Wisconsin cheese. A number of 
manufacturers are also advertising 
on their own account, and there 
will undoubtedly be more as time 
goes on and as the market in- 
creases and brand specification 
grows. 

Of the more recent entries into 
the advertising field is the Phenix 
Cheese Company, one of the old- 
est manufacturers in the country. 
This company is best known for 
its Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese which has been on the 
market since 1883. While this 
brand is the company’s advertised 
leader, twenty-five other types of 

ese are manufactured in its 
plants. The Phenix company be- 
gan last fall an aggressive cam- 
paign in New York, which was ex- 
tended to the Chicago territory 
this spring. Other cities will be 
entered in the same manner. 


THE REASONS WHY ADVERTISING IS 
BEING USED 


The company has three definite 
objects in mind. To increase the 
consumption of cheese, to increase 
the market for packaged cheese 
and to make its other products _ 
as well known as its Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese. It is going about 
this threefold job in a_ twofold 
manner. First, with advertising to 
the consumer and second by sell- 
ing a dealer a cheese business and 
not just cheese. This second point 
is important. 

Selling a cheese business to a 
dealer is a whole lot different from 
selling a dealer cheese. The com- 
pany assumed that the ordinary 
dealer doesn’t really know very 
much about cheese and does not 
look upon it as an important busi- 
ness builder for his store. If he 
could be taught how to handle a 
cheese business he would not only 
sell more cheese, but more of many 
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other products as well, such as 
crackers, bread, canned tomatoes, 
macaroni, etc. A dealer must be 


shown that it is worth while to 
concentrate upon the development 
of a cheese-business idea and not 
simply upon so many pounds of 
one or two kinds of cheese. 


Phenix 
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old stock. on hand to deteriorate, 
and he must see to the window 
and store displays, and teach, the 
salesmen how to talk and sell 
cheese. 

This is the idea back of the 
present sales and advertising cam- 
paign of the company. Before 
the consumer advertis- 
ing was released, the 
salesmen were called 
in and put through an 
intensive training in 
this higher type of 
salesmanship. A port- 
folio was prepared 
for their use, which 
is a collection of 
dealer arguments and 
proofs of consumer 
copy. The salesmen 
were then sent over 
given territories to 
sell in three weeks 
as great a number of 
dealers as possible. 

One of the com- 
pany’s objects in this 
campaign, it has been 
stated, was to push 
other items besides 
Philadelphia Cream 
Cheese. The item to 
be concentrated upon 
on these drives was 
the Phenix ‘Club 
Cheese in four va- 
rieties — American, 
Swiss, Pimiento and 
Brick. Distribution 
had to be gained on 
this item before the 
advertising was re- 
leased. 

“How to make a 





CLUB CHEESE 
A NEW REASON IS GIVEN FOR BUYING THIS PACKAGED 
CHEESE 
It means, further, that the 


Phenix cheese salesman must ac- 
tually become the manager of the 
dealer’s cheese department—a kind 
of business associate rather than 
a peddler of cheese. He must be 
able to obtain the dealer’s per+ 


mission to come into his store and. 


actually handle the details, of the 
job of running his ‘theese ' busi- 
ness. He must see that the proper 
types of cheese are in stock, that 
they are all movitig rapidly, no 


vably larger 


clear profit out of 
every cheese sale” is 
the first thought pre- 
sented to a dealer. “You feature 
staples like bread, sugar, butter, 
ete.,” he is told, “because their 
sale brings customers into your 
store often. is gives you a 
chance to sell them other things. 
Your sales; of butter ‘are prob- 
than almost any 
other article you carry. They 
are, perhaps, ten times your sales 
of cheese. Yet'cheese is the nat- 
ural thing to sell ‘with butter. Both 
are dairy products. 


Both. are kept: 
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© J. M. Gidding 


OR 12 consecutive years we have chosen Vogue to 
present our finest frocks, furs, wraps and accessories to 
an important and distinguished audience. 


We have every reason to believe that this advertising goes 
straight to those women who can appreciate, and who are 
able to buy our merchandise. In fact, Vogue has been 
extremely useful to us in securing some of our most desir- 
able accounts, and we have every intention of continuing 
our long association indefinitely. (Signed) 


J. M. GIDDING. 
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in the ice-box. If you make 
every butter customer a cheese 
customer, you are increasing your 
average sales without increasing 
your overhead. Every cheese sale 
will help you to sell many other 
products your customers use with 
cheese.” 

The advantages of stocking the 
products of a well-known manu- 
facturer are pointed out to the 
dealer and an explanation of the 
company’s advertising program is 
given. 

The results of the New York 
and Chicago sales drives are worth 
quoting, for they show what con- 
centrated effort can do on a 
definite job. 

In selected sections of Greater 
New York, in September, 1922, the 
following results were obtained: 
10 salesmen worked 18.85 days— 


a total of 188% selling days. 
Number of stores interviewed .. 4,316 


Number of stores sold ........ 3,215 
Number of stores sold or already 
carrying the product......... 448 


(80 per cent of stores interviewed) 
Average number of stores sold 


per man per day........--+- 18.3 
Average order per store sold, 
approximately ......-+- Hooves $3 


As a result of the sales drive 
the Phenix distribution among 
over 4,300 independent grocers in 
representative sections of Greater 
New York was 80 per cent. Of 
the 3,448 sold in these representa- 
tive sections, 87 per cent are now 
handling Phenix Club Cheese— 
all new customers with the excep- 
tion of 233 stores. 

The Chicago sales drive covered 
the period from February 22 to 
March 30, 1923, and resulted as 
follows: 


Total number of days........ 27 
Average number of men per day 8.37 
Total number of interviews.. 4,478 

sa 2 lee 3,570 
Percentage of stores_inter- 

viewed that were sold..... 79.7 
Average number of calls per 

man per day..... se seecess 24.4 
Average number of interviews 

per man per day.......... 19.8 
Average number of sales per 

man per day........--se0- 15.8 


Percentage of stores suter- 
viewed that were sold per 


man per day.....e+.cseees 78.7 
Percentage of stores sold per 
man per day......sssseeee 15.8 


This campaign of the Phenix 
company to place the selling of 
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cheese on a higher plane and to 
educate dealers to its sales build- 
ing possibilities will be watched 
with interest not only by the 
cheese industry but also by other 
industries that find themselves in 
a similar situation, that is, with 
products which are not being con- 
sumed at a high enough per capita 
rate, because the public either does 
not appreciate their value or be- 
cause the dealer does not see their 
sales building possibilities or both. 





Transit Company Announces 
Victory as Opportunity 


Immediately upon the decision of the 
Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania that the present fare de- 
manded by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company was justified by the 
valuation of the property, the company 
took half pages in the newspapers, an- 
nouncing that the decision was not a 
victory but an opportunity for the 
company to use “the time and thought 
and money heretofore wasted in city- 
company litigation” to develop im- 
proved transit. Then followed quota- 
tions from the newspapers, endorsing 
the decision of the Commission. 


F. Y. Spencer Joins Keelor & 


Hall 

_The Keelor & Hall Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, has added 
F, Y. Spencer to its service staff. Mr. 
| aooe 2 was formerly with The Cramer- 
rasselt Company, Milwaukee. He 
was at one time with The Corcoran 
Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, as 
advertising manager. 








Advertising Campaign for the 


“Homophone” 

Test campaigns are now being con- 
ducted by The Homophone Company, 
Newark, J., on its “Homophone,” 
a phonographic recording instrument. 
As a result of these experiments, H. A. 
Miller, manager, informs Printers’ 
InK, a definite advertising program will 
be arranged. 


Sears, Roebuck Sales Gain 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
report sales for June of $13,333,349, a 
22.21 per cent increase over June, 1922. 
Aggregate sales for the first half of the 
current year total $106,777,257, a 29.42 
per cent gain over the corresponding 
six months of 1922, 


L. M. Green Joins New York 


“Evening Journal” 

L. M. Green has joined the New York 
Evening Journal, in ch of its radio 
tabloid advertising. Mr. Green was for- 
merly advertising manager of the New 
York Evening Mail’s radio department. 
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W. S. Birp 
Bastern Sales Manager 


osmopolit 


Most magazines lean primarily 
toward either men or women, 
Cosmopolitan leans primarily 
toward both. f 


is 
_ reads the great: | 

literature of fo-" #f 
mance? Both men and, ff 
women. ‘And the best~ | 
stories of *tlte age are the 
basis ‘of Cosmopolitan’s 
unequaled power among 
people. A magaaine con- 
taining some features for" 
men’ and soine for womén 
has a divided appeal. But 
every page‘in Cosmopoli- 
tan is for men, and every.” 
page is for women—the 
only million of: -actual,.. 
double, 2dq per cent ap- 
neal, 







The Border of this advertise- ~ 
ment is the distinguishing 
mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 
services— Motoring, Schools, 
Food, Travel, and Druggist. 
It is the Border of Service. 


35 Cents 


America’s Ablest Advertising Medium 


jd BARNETT | 
Wresern Sales Manager 


hy abe ih Path ay oe +. a ee 


A.C. G. Hownanenaile | 
Business Manager 
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There are occasions when adver- f 
tisers select Erie, Pa., primarily 
because of its exceptional news- 
paper, The Erie Daily Times. 


St. 


Thirty-five years ago the Erie Daily Times: of 1 


was started with $250° cash.. , the 

Today a modern, newspaper building is near- was 

ing completion: a the home of the Erie Daily spe 

Times worthr over half a million dollars. "4 

Erie, as a market, is all that a splendid city of V 

112,000 population should be. It is prosperous . 

and large enough to be profitable. Its diversi- = 

fied industries assure a steady demand for ~ 

staridard goods. ! ing 

ie 

The Times has helped to build many success- ph 

ful and large businesses in Erie. va 
‘ u 

If right now you are not planning an adver- ~ 

tising campaign im Erie, why not consider - 

adding this good gity because of the excep- q 

tional Erie Times? Th 

h 

Successful advertisers invest in successful te 

publications. es = 
ere ete’ Ring, See ee he 

pre 

* ¥ * the 

Erie Daily Times = 

A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday = 

hay 

Representatives: enc 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency | ‘tio 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco wa 
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Advertise the Savings Pass Book; 
Exit the Red Flag 


St. Louis Banker Points Out Way for American Bankers Association to 
Solve Labor Problem ; 


By Festus J. Wade 


President, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


[Eprrorrat Nore: Mr. Wade is a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. He is also one 
of the most progressive bank advertisers 
in the country, his bank being one of 
the first to utilize advertising in a large 
way. The Mercantile Trust Company’s 
appropriation for this purpose last year 
was in excess of $200,000. In addition 
to all this, Mr. Wade’s broad acquaint- 
ance with labor. problems qualifies him to 
speak with authority on the interesting 
idea he advances in this article.] 


HEN the savings pass-book 
comes into a man’s life to 
stay the red flag goes out. 

Right here I believe is a large 
part of the solution of the ever- 
present labor problem. Many well- 
meaning people, restive under the 
scarcity of labor and the attend- 
ing loss of profits, are advocating 
the admission of more immigrants 
to the country. With all due re- 
spect to them, I submit that a 
vastly better way would be to 
utilize the labor we already have. 
In other words, cause the work- 
man to work steadily. Persuade 
him to stay on the job rather than 
te be laying off so frequently. 

Thus much of the best labor 
power of the country is wasted. 
This is not to say that the man 
who lays off a couple of days a 
week is wasting his time. But 
there is an actual economic waste 
to the country’s business because 
he pulls just that much away from 
production. The great need of 
the ‘times is to catch up all the 
slack ends and to eliminate every 
possible waste in the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of. merchan- 
dise. The American people often 
have been accused of wasting 
enough food, clothing and other 
things to enable another large na- 
tion to carry on. ‘This comes 
pretty near to being true with the 
waste in labor. 

What the country needs is to 


bring about a_condition whereby ,,. 
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the man who works with his hands 
shall take the same interest in his 
affairs as the capitalist does in 
his. Probably the best way to 
do this would be to turn the work- 
man into a capitalist. And this 
is exactly what he becomes when 
he saves his money and builds up 
a reserve fund. He remains a 
capitalist as long as he holds on 
to that money. The. satisfaction 
of seeing his money reserve 
mount up will’ discourage the 
waster to take a layoff now and 
then. It will encourage him to 
work a full six-day week and 
thereby increase the labor hours 
applied to production. 
Educational thrift advertising 
can help to make a capitalist of 
the laboring man. And I hon- 
estly believe that if the financial 
interests of the country would get 
together and put over a dominat- 
ing thrift message by advertising 
they would make great strides to- 
ward an entirely successful solu- 
tion of -the labor problem, 
Individual banks have done this 
to a certain extent. We have our- 
selves. A considerable portion of 
our newspaper, outdoor and direct- - 
mail efforts is devoted to preach- 
ing thrift to the individual who 
works for wages or a salary. 
When we get a man to open a 
savings account in this bank we 
are accomplishing more for him 
than for ourselves. We get the 
use of his money, but we make 
him a capitalist. 
to be jealous of ‘every hour that 
does not bring him a wage return. 
This makes him a better citizen 
and a more valuable member of 
society. Numerous other banks 
advertise thrift, although the large 
portion do not.. Investment houses 
are doing a great work along the 
same line. But the thing is local 


.and more or less spasmodic. It 


We cause him - 
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can ‘improve conditions here and 
there, but what the country needs 
is for the effect to be national. 

The advertising that puts this 
great thing over will have to be 
a big smash in the beginning, fol- 
lowed up consistently and con- 
tinuously. One big bank, or even 
a group of banks, cannot do it 
alone, because it should be nation- 
wide. The clearing-house associa- 
tions probably could get together 
on the proposition. But, after all, 
there need be no speculation as to 
who should carry on this adver- 
tising movement. The country is 
fortunate in having a_ perfectly 
functioning organization that 
could and should start in right 
now and carry on the thrift cam- 
paign. I refer to the American 
Bankers Association. 

Now then, advertising has 
proved again and again that it can 
direct and even control public 
action. This is why you see so 
many manufacturers and, to a cer- 
tain extent, wholesalers, advertis- 
ing today. Many of them sell 
things that the public never buys 
as a unit but that always have a 
part of some product in which 
the advertised article is completely 
submerged. But they advertise 
just the same, because they find 
that advertising pays, even though 
its benefits be indirect. Indirect 
advertising, I might say, is one of 
the most powerful factors in our 
commercial life t 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion could make this advertising 
pay on the same basis. It would 
gain because of the additional 
wealth it would create. It would 
gain from the improved business 
and social conditions that would 
result. 

Such advertising by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association should 
keep clear away from - market 
condition copy and trade balance 
news. It should not be restricted 
by any considerations in keeping 
with the dignified organization 
from which it would emanate. It 
should be a _ concrete, definite 
message, preferably selling the 
thrift idea and printed in the 
daily newspapers. Thus it. would 


be the kind of message that the 
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clerk and the laboring man, com- 
prising the mass of the popula- 
tion, could apply to their personal 
cases. Given this kind of circula- 
tion it could reach them under 
the most favorable auspices. 

This is only one of the ways in 
which I look for bank advertising, 
during the coming twenty years, to 
more than double the progress it 
has made in the last twenty. It 
has come forward. wonderfully 
since 1900, which is a good thing. 
But we all must admit that it had 
a long way to come. The old 
régime of dignity, with its many 
definitions, one of which deemed 
it a scandal to solicit a man’s 
banking account, has given place 
to the new ways of constructive 
deposit building, and with it all 
dignity has not been lost, but hu- 
manized. This is as it should be, 


.for bank service is constructive 


enough and beneficial enough to 
deserve up-to-date selling methods. 


WHY ADVERTISING IS A DUTY 


“Advertising is an unusual busi- 
ness-building force in that the use 


of it can be either a privilege or. 


a duty. It is not altogether neces- 
sary that the man with merchan- 
dise to sell shall advertise. That 
is between him and his business. 
If he does not advertise his goods 
he is very likely not to sell them. 
If he does not sell, he himself 
will be the main loser. The peo- 
ple who might have been his cus- 
tomers if he had advertised will 
not be deprived of his kind of 
merchandise if they want it. They 
will get it through some other 
source. 

But I firmly and honestly be- 
lieve it is the moral duty of the 
banker to advertise. He has some- 
thing the people should have— 
safety for their money. If he 
does not carry to the masses the 
message about his willingness and 
ability to serve them along this 
line they are likely to overlook, 
or fail to know about, this service. 
They probably will entrust their 
money to some faker, who, you 
may depend upon it, is never 
silent concerning his offerings. 
The merchant’s failure to adver- 
tise turns business to other mer- 
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PORTRAIT of Miss W. , of New York 

and Newport, painted for Harper’s Bazar by 
Mary MacKinnon. Miss W , who is a typical 
reader of Harper’s Bazar, graciously consented to 
pose for the magazine in one of her new Paris cos- 
tumes that she especially likes. 


Harpers Basar 


2/4 IN LONDON ~ 6fr. IN PARIS 
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chants, and all is well. But’ the 
banker’s neglect to advertise turns 
business to the faker. In this case 
all is not well, because the pros- 
perity of the pore is grievously 
interfered with. 

Pretty much the same considera- 
tion applies to the need for adver- 
tising thrift to the workman by 
means: of! helping the country’s 
business in more ways than one. 


Who can possibly do this as well. 


as the banks? By promoting such 
a campaign something fully as 
constructive can be done for busi- 
ness°as is accomplished when the 
individual bank, through advertis- 
ing, teaches retailers and others 
how to use bank credit. I have 
heard many stories of how re- 
tailers, particularly those in small 
towns, had no idea at all of the 
use of bank credit. When they 
finally learned how to use it their 
business doubled, changing their 
bank accounts from a liability to 
an asset in the eyes of ‘the bank. 
Bank credit, like the message of 
thrift, has not been advertised 
enough. When it has been adver- 
tised most of the copy has been 
vague and indefinite. It has ‘been 
something about big industries or 
foreign connections that the small 
man never could apply to his lit- 
tle store. Brass-tacks credit ad- 
vertising, inviting any business 
man to bring in his financial 
statement and then to-use the 
credit to which he is entitled, is 
constructive advertising because it 
will promote,the growth and wel- 
fare of ;the,community. 

The creators of bank advertis- 
ing shouldy remember they are 
talking to’ real people, to human 
beings who would rather laugh 
than cry, and who, from personal 
preference, go to theatres and read 
the comic section first. Our ‘bank 
found this out, to its great benefit, 
years ago. An _ advertisement 
headed “Safety and Service,” and 
having for its principal copy 
theme a list of the bank’s direc- 
tors, will awaken a cold response, 
if any, among people who are 
looking for thrills or laughs. An 
advertisement headed “When Va- 
cation Comes, will you be fishing 
or wishing,” and pointing to the 
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logical moral to save for a vaca- 
tion, while it may not cause a 
thrill or laugh, brings in the “you” 
attitude, and will awaken a 
warmer response. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RETAIL 
AND BANK ADVERTISING 


Retail advertising can succeed’ 
when it is only descriptive of the 
goods, because people want those 
goods, and it is largely a question 
of price. Bank advertising is dry 
reading when it describes the 
service of the bank, and can be 
made more effective by pointing’ 
to the thing beyond the service. 
Instead of preaching savings ser- 
vice, we must talk about the good 
things a savings account makes 
possible—what it will do for the 
man who saves. Instead of safe- 
deposit service we must mention: 
the worry-free vacation spent by 
the person whose silver is stored 
safely. Bank advertising will not 
be read unless it is interesting. 
Retail advertising is read because 
it is retail advertising, and it need. 
not be interesting. 

Except in unusual instances, the, 
local. newspaner is the logical; 
primary medium for. the bank. 
This advertising must be par- 
ticularly well prepared, because it 
must compete with the news of 
the day. “Safety and Service” ‘is 
not news, cannot compete with 
news for attention or interest, and 
explains why quite a few bankers 
are not sold on advertising. They 
do not try advertising. They 
merely run announcements. 

I believe the reason bankers do 
not advertise so much as they 
should is because financial adver- 
tising is so intangible—so impos- 
sible to check in results from day 
to day. A bank decides to start 
advertising its savings department, 
for instance, as we have done. It 
continues on a small scale for six 
months, and at the end of that 
time $10,000 has been spent and 
1,000 new accounts have been 
opened. The bank quits, figuring 
it cannot afford to continue to pay 
$10 each for its new accounts. It 
is perfectly apparent that the bank 
did not pay $10 each for those 
accounts, because the collateral 
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125 of the larger retail 
grocers of Minneapolis are 
conducting a co-operative 
newspaper advertising 
campaign, using The Jour- 
nal exclusively. This well 


illustratesthe ability of The 
Journal to “work with” 
local dealers, an advantage 
to advertisers and agencies 
who “work with” The 


Journal. 


THE 
JOURNAL 


spresented in New York, Chicago, end 
Represented oy O Mare & Ornuber, fac. 
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THE Pépsadént co. 


GENERAL OFFICES °. LABORATORIES 


¢ 


1104 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 





CHICAGO June 


1923 


Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Gentlemen : 


for the last three or four years, The Pepsodent Coupany has 
carried on extensive advertising in farm papers, We uso 
the same copy in these publications as we do in the general 
magazines, It has been our experience that the inquiry cost 
for farm papers was approximately the same as in the other 
publications, when considered as a group. 


In 1922 we conducted an experimental campaign during the 
Sumer months in a couple of the leading faru papers. We 
found our inquiry cost in July and August to be lower than 
during the quarter preceding or the last three months of 
the year, As a result of this experisent we have changed 
our farm paper plans to include a large number of Sumer 
insertions. 


Yours. very truly, 


THE PEPSODENT "Dt 


Advertising Manager. 











This letter, reproduced by permission, shows how a big national 
advertiser proved that farm paper advertising pays in summer as 
well as winter. 


FARM INCOME. BY MONTHS 
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Summer Schedules 
Pay Advertisers 
In Farm Papers 


The letter here reprinted is only one of many 
that could be written. Many an advertiser, if he 
would disclose the record of his checking sheets, 
could tell of profits made from farm paper adver- 
tising during the so-called “dull” summer months. 


Modern marketing methods are giving the 
farmer a year-round income. Power machinery is 
giving him more time. He reads his farm paper 
every month in the year and he always has money 
to buy the merchandise you advertise. 


Continuity in advertising pays cumulative divi- 
dends in the farm market the same as anywhere 
else. An examination of almost any farm paper 
will show that successful manufacturers realize 
this. You will find scores of them advertising in 
farm papers every month of the year. 


The immensity of the farm market warrants fre- 
quent and continuous advertising in farm papers. 
The experience of agencies in agricultural adver- 
tising will confirm this statement. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago 


This committee od appointed by and is sate the direction of the 
Agricuiteral Publishe li sandr 

no specific ‘Publications All information published over this signature is 
absolutely impartial. 
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advantages of that advertising are 
not taken into account. 

Let us see what that $10,000 
bought in addition to the savings 
accounts. It stimulated all de- 
positors, if it was good advertis- 
ing. If 1,000 people opened ac- 
counts, it is reasonable to say that 
a great many more were influenced 
to such an extent that they will 
open an account later. It put the 
bank’s message before people who 
would never have been reached 
otherwise, and made everyone who 
saw it conscious of the bank’s ex- 
istence in the community. 

If the bank offers other finan- 
cial service, those new accounts 
will be feeders to every other de- 
partment, and if the account stays 
in the bank ten years that ten dol- 
lars comes down to a cost of $1 
a year. If the new patron is cul- 
tivated and encouraged to use all 
services the bank renders, and ex- 
perience proves that the best pros- 
pect for one department is the 
patron of another who is sold on 
the institution, the business of that 
one patron may come to be worth 
nearer $500 to the bank than the 
original $10. That, as I see it, is 
the lesson bankers must learn be- 
fore financial advertising comes 
into its own. The banker’s ad- 
vertising cannot be checked against 
results in one branch of his ser- 
vice for a short period of time, 
and will not be effective if it is 
spasmodic. It can be checked 
against the bank’s growth over a 
period of years and to cause this 
growth it must be continuous. 

The right kind of bank adver- 
tising can do much toward bring- 
ing about a better understanding 
of labor on the part of the people 
in general. 

The pessimist is disturbed at 
*the present time about the high 
cost of labor—the high standard 
of wages. He will tell you we will 
be flooded with cheap goods made 
by the cheap labor of Europe. He 
forgets that the day of cheap labor 
in America, as well as in Europe, 
has gone by, and I hope and pray 
it will never return. 

He forgets the tremendous debt 
accumulated upon practically all 
the nations of the world, carrying 
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an. interest charge so stupendous 
that it is almost incalculable. He 
forgets that pauper labor cannot 
pay interest, and that, after all, it 
is the masses of the people that 
pay the obligations of the Govern- 
ment; and the masses of the peo- 
ple must be contented, well fed, 
well clothed, properly housed and 
well educated, and, above and be- 
yond the accomplishment of these 
desirable results, they must be well 
paid. Those of us who have given 
this subject any consideration 
know that wages have climbed 
relatively higher in many parts of 
Europe than they have in the 
United States. 

The American people can solve 
any problem they set themselves 
to. We provided for a sound 
currency when the greenbackers 
and inflationists were routed and 
the gold basis established. 

The Federal Reserve Bank was 
established and solved a problem 
for which most people thought 
there was no solution. A number 
of years ago, when there was a 
crisis or when a bank failed, we 
all used to shut up our vaults 
tight and let nothing get out. In- 
stead of bettering conditions we 
made them worse. Now if fail- 
ures occur few people, except 
those directly interested, are dis- 
turbed. 

Perhaps the most important 
problem of all right now is to do 
away with labor waste. It never 
can be done by preaching, by agi- 
tation or by force. It can be done 
by selling the workman on the 
idea of becoming a capitalist. 
This can be brought about by the 
right kind of bank “advertising. 
Who is there to say that an ad- 
vertising dollar bringing about 
this result would not be a con- 
structive dollar? 


Baltimore Advertising Women 
Hold Election 


Mrs, E. M. Klingel was elected presi- 


dent of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Baltimore at its annual election. 
Mrs. Klingel is president of the Howard 
Drug and Medicine Company of that 
city. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
rng, Mary Armiger; treasurer, 
oula_ Chaney, and secretary, Mary 
Jane Durham, public relations manager 
of the Western Maryland Dairy, Inc, 
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| Mr. E. R. Ricketts, Vice-President 


and Sales Manager THE COX CONFECTIONERY CO., Said: 


“Color pages in THE QuaLity Group 
Sold Salesmen 


Secured jobbers co-operation 


Produced orders from dealers 
Sent customers to the stores” 


Placed by }. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY. 
QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company's “‘ POLAR.” 
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Her Dad says that 
his business has increased 
eight times — Good enough ! 


Pla _- 
QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by zeem@pany on C 
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This dainty lady commenced 
to use CoLor in THE QUALITY 


Group nine years ago. 








Plogitas. 
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on a 
cH Beautiful 


SIDLLKL OLD 


Isn’t it just common sense to get the Quality folks on 
your staff first — 

Tue Quatitry Group magazines will properly introduce you. 
Dealers pay attention to the people who can pay for 


what they want— 
Tue Quatity Group families can certainly do that. 


B 
Ruggles & Brainard inc. 


ColorPages 
In The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD’S WORK 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Placed by }. D. BATES ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSCN COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company’s “‘PoLaR.” 
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Newspaper Campaigns for 
Niagara Flake Lye 


The as a Alkali Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of caus- 
tic potash, pF soda, bleaching pow- 
der and other chlorine products, has 
added to its line “Niagara Flake Lye,” 
a package product for the household 
market. It is advertised as “good old- 
fashioned lye in a new flake form.’ 

Since the lye market is considered a 
“thin” tarket, small insertions featur- 
ing different uses and special advan- 
tages of a flake form, will be the pol- 
icy. Newspaper campaigns have been 
started in Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma. 

The account is being handled by the 
Cleveland office of The H. K. McCann 
Company. 


W. H. Seely Becomes 
Publisher of “Success” 


The Success Company, Inc., has been 
formed at New York by Dr. O. S, Marden, 
W. H. Seely, and F. C. Lowrey, to take 
over the Lowrey-Marden Corporation, 
publisher of Success. The August issue 
will be the first under the new regime. 

Mr. Seely, who will be publisher, 
was formerly vice-president of the 
Construction Securities Company, and 
at one time president of the Eddy 
Paper Company, both of Chicago. 

Dr. Marden continues as editor and 
F. C. Lowrey, a partner in the Lowrey- 
Marden Corporation, will be chairman 
of the board in the new organization. 


Dow Pencil to Be Advertised 

The, Louis F. Dow Company, St. Paul, 
manufacturer of the Dow pencil, is 
making an introductory campaign on 
that product in metropolitan news- 
papers. National magazines will be 
used later. The account has _ been 
placed with the Arnold Joerns Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 

William W. Cook has been appointed 
director of sales and advertising of the 
‘Dow pencil division. He was formerly 
Eastern sales manager of the animal 
feed department of Swift & Company, 
( hicago. 


Associated Clubs Executive 
Meeting at Chicago 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will be held at Chicago on 
July 23 and 24. 

The members of the executive com- 


mittee are Lou E. Holland, Edwin T. 
Meredith, Jesse H. Neal. Charles aa 
Mackintosh, W. Frank McClure, H 

Fawcett, and Miss Katherine Mahool. 


Omaha “Bee” Appoints Beck- 


with Special Agency 
The Omaha Bee has appointed The 
S. C.. Beckwith Special Agency as its 
national advertising representative, ef- 
fective August 5. 
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Brighter Colors for Lithographs 

Brighter colors and more of them is 
the trend in modern color art adver- 
tising, according to a consensus of 
opinion among delegates to the recent 
Cleveland convention of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 

The convention was divided into 
committees operating under the slogan, 
“Better art advertising, more perfect 
technique and craftsmanship” and psy- 
chological and mechanical aspects of 
the work were discussed with the view 
to increasing the drawing power of 
lithograph advertisements. 


Paul S. Willis at New York 
for Seaboard Rice Company 


Paul S. Willis, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager of the Seaboard Rice 
ns Company, Comet rice, Galves- 
ton, 7 has transferred his head- 
qunter . the New York office of that 
company. This move practically com- 
pletes the centralization at the New 
York office of this company’s sales 
supervision, started several years ago. 
with the removal of the president’s 
office to New York. ; 


Canadian Boncilla Account for 


A. J. Denne & Company 


. The Boncilla Laboratories, Indianapo- 
lis, will use large space in newspapers 
and magazines of Canada in a new 
campaign on Boncilla Beautifier, cold 
cream, vanishing cream, and face pow- 
der, four products necessary to the 
“Boncilla Method” of facial treatment. 
This campaign is being directed by 
A. J. Denne & Company, Limited, 
Toronto, advertising ising agency. 


Motsaniuny Wilcox Joins 
Street & Finney 


Montgomery Wilcox has joined the 
staff of Street & Finney, New York 
advertising agency. Mr. Wilcox was 
formerly with the Literary Digest, New 
York, covering New England territory, 
and more recently manager of the New 
York office of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., advertising agency. 


John F. Dalton, Jr., Joins the 


“Dairymen’s League News” 

Tohn F. Dalton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed business and advertising man- 
ager of the Dairvnen’s League News, 
succeeding A, . Carventer, now 
advertising manager of The Outlook. 
Mr. Dalton was formerly advertising 
director of the National Grocer, Chicago. 


McGraw-Hill Advances David 
Cameron 


David Cameron, formerly Cleveland 
district manager of the Electric Rail- 
way Journal and Bus Transportation, 
hrs been apnointed business manager 
of these two papers at the headquarters 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., in 
New York. 








Sells Haircuts for Cows after Farmer 


Shows Way 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company Learns from Customers about Big 
Undeveloped Market for Clipping Machines 


‘THE benefit of going to the 
customer for first-aid material 
in advertising and selling has just 
been demonstrated by the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company to its 
complete satisfaction. 

Among a number of specialties, 
the company makes clipping ma- 
chines. In the beginning these 
were used primarily for clipping 
horses and mules. The process 


kept “the animals free from ex- ' 


cessive sweating and made them 
more comfortable and active in 
the. field and in better condition 
in the stable.” 

And then some progressive 
farmers found out for themselves 
that clipping machines were good 
things to use on milch cows. By 
clipping the udders, tails and 
flanks of their cows they were 
able to keep dirt out of the milk 
buckets. Retailers, and to some 
extent farmers, wrote into the 
company about the new use for 
the clipping machine. The point 
was quickly grasped and the ad- 
vertising from that time on advo- 
cated the clipping machine as a 
means of keeping milk clean. 

Finally a farmer advanced a 
new and revolutionary thought. In 
a letter to the company he stated 
that he found his clipped cows 
gave more milk and richer milk. 

This was a real idea—haircuts 
for cows as a means of producing 
more milk. 


THE FARMER IS QUESTIONED 


Just to explore the field a little 
and to test out the soundness of 
the idea the company sent out a 
questionnaire to farmers who had 
bought clipping machines asking 
them if they had clipped cows and 
if so what were, the results. Did 
the operation immprove ‘the health 
and apparent comfort of the cow? 
Did it have any direct connection 
with the production of milk? 

The names of the farmers were 
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secured from the retailers who had 
sold the machines. More than 40 
per cent responded and a ma- 
jority of these declared the more 
milk theory to be entirely correct. 

This study of the farm market 
not only revealed to the company 
the interesting possibilities of its 
product but also supplied talking 
points to use in the advertising. 

One farmer said the machines 
kept the cows free from vermin 
and that they actually made some 
effort to keep themselves clean 
after being clipped. 

Another explained how more 
milk could be produced by a 
clipped cow. His idea was that 
the energy formerly used in sup- 
porting the growth of long hair 
and combating the forces of ad- 
hering filth absorbed through the 
skin was now properly diverted to 
making milk. 


GETTING ACTUAL NAMES AND 
FIGURES 


The Baker Farm Company of 
Spooner, Wis., reported that, since 
clipping, its cows average six 
pounds of milk more per day or 
six pounds of butter fat a month. 

J. D. Ohler of Lucas, O., in- 
formed the company that since he 
cut his cows’ hair they gained 
about eight pounds of milk a day. 

Henry F. Schrier, of Unadilla, 
N. Y., insisted that clipped cows 
are more comfortable and give 
more and richer milk and can be 
milked more quickly. 

A number of farmers estimated 
additional revenue accruing from 
their herds since clipping. The 
average value of the increased milk 
volume as reported by farmers is 
$1.68 per day. 

When these facts had been re- 
ceived the company at once saw 
it had been under-estimating its 
market possibilities. Immediately 
there ensued a campaign in be- 
half ofthe Stewart clipping ma- 
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The 


49th State 


—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle— 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it ‘‘Globe- 
Democrat  Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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“MURPHY/BORO, Iu. 


Conriderr Stlour tir Bert Market 


Excellent railroad service makes it easy fer 
Murphysboro’s shoppers to visit the capital of 
The goth State. When you consider that The 
Globe-Democrat is read by the representatives 
of Murphysboro’s 10,703 citizens; that people 
from this town shop daily in St. Louis; and that 
their bank deposits aggregate $3,750,000, you have 
a fair idea of the desirability of reaching Mur- 
physboro through Globe-Democrat advertising. 

Even at home Murphysboro has these stores: — 


45 pesos’ Stores 6 Drug Stores 
7 fAuto Dealers and Garages 
5 Hardware Stores 4 Jewelers 


5 Building Material Dealers 
5 Shoe Stores 5 Dry Goods Stores 
7 Men’s Furnishing Stores 2 Stationers 
4 Confectioners 2 Furniture Stores 


If you want to influence the dealers and con- 
sumers O lurphysboro, the busy industrial 


center, advertise in the metropolitan newspaper 
of the goth State. 

Circulation in Murphysboro: 

Daily — 445; Sunday — 1135 
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chine as a means of producing 
more milk. 

Through farm-paper advertis- 
ing, supplemented by direct-mail 
circulars, the message was sent 
direct to the farmer. In business 
papers the dealers were informed 
about the new use for the clipping 
machine. A large broadside, giv- 
ing testimonials from farmers as 
to the additional money they made 
through the use of clipping ma- 
chines was sent to dealers, to be 
displayed in their windows, 

The company is developing the 
new market energetically and hesi- 
tates not at all in giving to the 
farmer all the credit for the idea. 

The experience shows that the 
user often knows more about the 
capabilities of an article than does 
the maker and that it pays to 
study the user before deciding that 
any marketing plan is being car- 
ried forward on the right basis. 


M. E. Woolley Returns to 
“Hotel Management” 


M. E. Woolley has been appointed 
manager of the Central territory of 
Hotel Management, New York, with 
headquarters at Buffalo. He was for- 
merly associate editor, leaving in No- 
vember of last year to develop a course 
in hotel management at the Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo. 
Mr. Woolley, who was vice-president 
and general manager, remains as dean 
of the department which he established. 


T. T. Maxey Leaves Bur- 
lington Railroad 


T. T. Maxey, general advertising 
agent at Chicago of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad for many 
vears, has resigned. Later in the year 
Mr.- Maxey will be associated with 
Gorrell & Company, investment securi- 
ties,’ Chicago. 


Charles Melvin Hunt with 
Nast Group in Chicago 


Charles Melvin Hunt has joined the 
Chicago office of the Nast Publications. 
He was formerly with the Shaw Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, representing System 
in the Michigan territory. 








Federal Truck Sales Gain 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, for the first five months of the 
current year, reports sales of 1,787 
trucks, totaling $3,693,731, as compared 
with sales of 937 trucks amounting to 
$1,894,091 for the corresponding period 
of 1922. 
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Dunlop Tire 
Advertising Plan 
Progressing 


ADVERTISING plans of the 
4 Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Corporation of Buffalo, which 
were announcéd in Printers’ INK 
recently, are being applied in four 
main territories, covering New 
England, the Atlantic Coast States 
and the Central States as far as 
Michigan. The principal sales 
offices are in Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. Other 
territories will be added as rapidly 
as production can be pushed up 
and sales plans executed. 

A number of newspapers are 
now being used, 7,000 lines being 
run in the larger centres and 4,000 
lines in smaller towns; and this 
list will be added to as rapidly as 
new territories are opened or new 
towns developed within  estab- 
lished territories. The entire ap- 
propriation of the company this 
year is being spent in newspapers 
and mail advertising to dealers. 

All the newspaper advertising is 
run over the names of dealers in 
the territory covered, and the main 
campaign is preceded by some 
teaser advertising, which ties up 
with teaser streamers placed in the 
dealers’ windows. 

One important phase of Dun- 
lop’s sales policy has recently been 
announced. It is that Dunlop will 
do no commercial selling to so- 
called national accounts. All or- 
ders for Dunlop tires, no matter 
for what quantity, must be placed 
through a_ recognized Dunlop 
merchant. 





Joins “Christian Science 


Monitor” 

Seymour A. Sutorius has joined the 
New York advertising staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. Mr. 
Sutorius was formerly Utica, N. Y.., 
representative of Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, New York investment bankers. 





Great Lakes Steamer Account 


for Campbell-Ewald 
The White Star Line, Great_Lakes 
pleasure excursion steamer line, Detroit, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 
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Detroit News Leads in 
Automotive Advertising 


5] First 6 Months of 1923 Shows All Classes From Pierce-Arrow 
to Fords Using The News 


IN the motor city, where the merits of this or that auto- 
motive product or car come in for more expert analysis 
than in almost any other city in the world, The News is 
preferred by automotive advertisers as having the greatest 
selling influence. A car of the class of the Pierce-Arrow 
finds its appeal best reflected in The News, using it exclu- 
sively, and the never ceasing popular Ford also makes use 
of The News’ advertising 
power. So many automo- 
tive advertisers realize the 

otency of News advertis- 
ing that The News for the 
first 6 months of 1923 pub- 
lished 684,852 agate lines of 
automotive advertising — 
48,496 more than the next 
competitor. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday Or Sunday In Michigan 
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Advertising 


Well Directed 


Long continued association with many 
lines of business givesto an organization 
an intimate knowledge of the varied 
and intricate problems connected 
with distribution, sales and advertising. 


Naturally, an agency so advantaged 
approaches the advertising problems 
of new industries—or of new adver- 
tisers—with a wealth of experience 
gained in many diversified fields. It 
is this experience that insures to 
every Campbell-Ewald client the bene- 
fits of “Advertising Well Directed.” 
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The Experience of the 


Campbell-Ewald Company covers the 


following lines of business: 


Accountants 
Auto: 
Bakeries 
Banks 


in Stores 
Civic Publicity Campaigns 
Clutches 


Coffees and Teas 
Concrete Products 


Electrical Appliances 
Electrical Refrigerators 
Feed Grinders 

Feeds 

Fencing 

Flour 

Furnaces 


Harrows 


Horns 

Household Appliances 
Insurance 

Investments 

Jewelry 

Knitted Goods 

Lamps 

Limestone 

Lubricants 

Lumber 


Manure Spreaders 
Milk 


Motors 


Office Appliances 
Paints 


Piston Rings 

Plows 

Public Service Utilities 
Primers 

Publications 

Radiators 

Real Estate 


Wh 
Window Ventilators 
Work Shirts 





COMPANY cAdvertising 
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Families with better-than-average buy- 
ing power, constitute the bulk of 
regular readers of Denver’s two quality 


newspapers— . 





= < eS ey 
(Denver’s Only Morning Paper) 
















The big Sunday edition of 
The News with its many 
attractive features, is the 
only paper in the Rocky 
Mountain region carrying 
a gravure section 
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Is the Best Industrial Advertising 
the Most Informative ? 


Conciseness, Specific Instances and Vivid Illustrations Seem to Be Dis- 
placing the Catalogue Style of Copy 


By Monte W. Sohn 


‘THE advertising manager for a 
prominent manufacturer of 
brass and copper tubing resigned 
a few months ago. He resigned 
in spite of the offer of a liberal 
salary increase to stay; in spite of 
the solicitation of the president; 
in spite of twelve years of satis- 
faction on the part of his em- 
ployers, and in spite of owning 
a home and property in the town 
in which the factory was located. 

“The day of painfully detailed 
informative copy is gone,” he says. 
“T’ve known it for five years, but 
I couldn’t drive it home in the 
minds of the people who ran the 
organization. The catalogue style 
of advertising had been good 
encugh for fifteen years. Why 
wasn’t it good enough today? I 
tried to tell them. I tried to make 
clear that no page of advertising 
can be a catalogue and no cata- 
logue page can serve its prime 
purpose and be a page of adver- 
tising too. 

“The page that is crammed with 
information is not read; but even 
if it were, even if all the informa- 
tion about the product were typed 
in the limitations of the advertis- 
ing space, the only achievement 
of such copy would be to make it 
easier for the reader to say ‘no.’ 
If the story is confined to a cata- 
logue, sent only on request and 
followed up by a salesman, the 
‘no’ is reduced to a minimum. But 
in an advertisement? You're 
licked.” 

Little doubt exists that indus- 
trial advertising is undergoing 
change. The fat, overdressed, 
verbose copy that used to peer up 
at us from the almost white-space- 
less page is passing out. 

The change is here, but its per- 
manence will not be properly 
established until the smaller ad- 
vertiser sees the light. 

The first evidence of this change 
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occurred several years ago. Then 
it was extreme. From the weary 
length of detail the switch was 
abrupt to such bare essentials of 
the story of a product that only 
effective picturization saved much 
of this advertising from being 
vague. 

Among most industrial adver- 
tisers this scant copy did not last. 
For many of them it wasn’t suf- 
ficient, especially where’ the 
market was big or where it under- 
went change. But once emanci- 
pated from the catalogue motive, 
few went back to it, and though 
entirely pictorial concept was 
ineffectual, they had seen the need 
for a new copy plan clearly 
enough to know that the old 
scheme was impossible. 

Today the majority of adver- 
tisers in this field utilize the 
simple story motive or they “say 
it with instances.” 


SOME PIONEERS AND WHAT THEY 
HAVE DONE 


A few of the pioneers in pic- 
torial concept are worthy 01 note. 
The Wyman-Gordon Company, 
maker of forgings, and owning 
especial repute for its automobile 
crankshafts, has adhered to this 
style. One of the recent advertise- 
ments released by this company 
shows how effectively the wood- 
cut illustration may be used in 
retelling a story already fairly 
well known among automotive en- 
gineers. Actually there is no copy 
except the picture, and the caption, 
“Made at Crankshaft Headquar- 
ters” is an implication of quality 
without the superlative motive 
that so often merely defeats its 
purpose. 

Another company that still finds 
this essentially pictorial copy style 
effective is R. H. Beaumont Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. In small 
type at the bottom of the page 
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appears the phrase, “Send for 
Catalog 50,” and in tiny type set 
in the diamond-shaped mortise at 
the right there is a list of the com- 
pany’s products, including coal and 
coke bunkers, coal weigh lorries, 
ash hoppers, conveyers and 
elevators. 

These two, however, exemplify 





Cadillac Uses Hoskins Furnaces 


The Cadillac Motor Car Co. use several Hoskins 
Electric Furnaces to heat treat a certain very imy 
tant set of gears, us¢d in the Cadillac car. These 
gears must receive heat treatment that is as nearly ideal 
as possible—to prevent distortion, and assure quict 


operation. 


Hoskins Furnaces provide the ideal heat treatment 
that these gears require, and at the same time are oper- 
ated by a workman relatively unskilled. As on al! 
OMEL heating units are so 7d 


stallanions, the CHRO! 
rable they give the user no concern. 
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kins Furnaces,” which pictures a 
Cadillac worker using the furnace, 
makes an excellent advertising 
story. The first paragraph does 
more to stimulate interest in the 
Hoskins product than-could ten 
times as much text written in the 
archaic theme of the catalogue. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company does this 
instance copy in all 
‘publicity. In an ex- 
cellently pictured page 
this company shows 
its product at work. 
The heading, “Saving 
$10,000 in Sixty 
Days,” tells the story 
of how the Shartle 
Machine Company 
used a Brownhoist 
Crane on a big con- 
tract at Nitro, W. Va., 
and concludes with 
the statement that 
this user will be glad 
to tell gor ep 
purchasers of thi 
crane something a 
the deep satisfaction 
and labor-saving profit 
that came out of its 
use. 

Compare such, a 
story with the lame, 
boresome, uninterest- 


If you, too, like Cadillac, want heat treatment that 
gr the ideal, send for Hoskins Catalog 20-M 
today. ° 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT 
Bowen Mew York Cleveland © Chieage = Sam Francheo 


ing page of “informa- 
tive” copy that for so 
many years was tra- 













ditional in the tech- 
nical market. Is 
there anything to 


Mig BEET ALO e RESISTOR ALLOYS compare? Was the 
SS ne dreary detail of cat- 
THE THIRD PARAGRAPH HAS BROUGHT MANY INQUIRIES alogue-style advertis- 
FROM ENGINEERS WHO Ragen dy GIVE CATALOGUE COPY ing in any sense 


a comparatively minor group. 

Since the technical field began 
to purge itself of the catalogue 
tradition in advertising copy, in- 
stance motive and abstract service 
talks dominate in -the publicity. 
And through it all there is a 
pleasant lack of the gold-filled 
hyperbole. 

A_ particularly interesting ex- 
ample of instance copy is that of 
the Hoskins Manufacturing Com- 
pany. “Why Cadillac Uses Hos- 


stimulating to  busi- 
ness? 

Not to name the user takes 
much of the force from instance 
copy. It isn’t that the reader 
doubts the truth of an instance 
not identified with the user’s 
name, so much as that it creates 
in the reader’s mind a question 
of whether the user was com- 
pletely satisfied with the device 
advertised. 

The Bassick Manufacturing 
Company makes no such mistakes 
in its instance series. Each ad- 
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FIRST! 


HE WORLD completed in 
June its eighteenth consecutive 
month of advertising gains. 


During twelve of these months it stood 
| first among all New York morning and 
evening papers in the bulk of its aggre- 


gate gains. 


No advertising changes affecting any 
large market in the country have war- 
ranted so close a scrutiny on the part of 
the advertiser as the prevailing tenden- 
cies revealed through a study of New 


York newspaper conditions. 





Forp BUILDING 
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vertisement of this company’s 
industrial campaign bears at its 
head a good sized illustration 
showing the Alemite system in use 
at some factory. The story be- 
gins with the first word of the 
text. One particular advertise- 


ment starts: 













Carrying the load and doing 
itina fraction of the ti 
equi 
great saving of labor—is | the 
mai of the e- 
land Tramgail System. 
Many users report savings 
B a handling costs from 40 to 150 
nom matter what y wwe! —-< it vod 
er two tons weight— Most ec: 
nomicaly holnted and conveyed ty ry the Cleveland 
Tram! ither hand carriers. 
lt makes the ceiling earn greater profits for 
ou. 
4 Shall we send our ee 
See toot 


Cannan tactic Tasman, "EEE 


1410 Flom Set Rast wie 


im 
Tm Gane OS (tam Co, ny Etat a, fam, 


TELLING THE SELLING STORY EASILY AND 
SIMPLY IN WORDS AND PICTURE 


. 


Pictured above is one of the buffing 
and polishing machines in use at the 
White Sewing Machine Company at 
Cleveland. These machines run at 2,000 
r.p.m., and when fitted with babbitt 
bearings and lubricated by oil, bearing 
burnouts occurred on an average of 
every six months, 

Two years ago these buffers were re- 
placed with roller bearings and with 
Alemite. Since then, the bearings have 
not shown the least sign of heating. 
The superintendent says that in addition 
to preventing costly repairs and delays, 
— helps the machines do better 
work, 
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How much better than if the 
advertiser had set down the sizes 
of Alemite guns, variation of 
tubing lengths, pounds of com- 
pression back of the grease, the 
materials of which Alemite sys- 
tems were made, et cetera, ad 
infinitum to the very last yawn by 
~ ee of the multifarious all 
of it. 

Other good signs of the arrival 
of the newer order are on every 
hand and in every technical paper. 

The Standard Steel Works 
Company pictures a 136,000 pound 
casting, seated in the middle of 
which is one of its workmen. In 
few words, for the company in 
question understands how con- 
vincing a story exists in this 
illustration, one learns that this 
casting was made for the South- 
wark Machine and _ Foundry 
Company. That is all. And it is 
enough to impress the casual 
reader with the kind of work of 
which the Standard company is 
capable. 

The list by no means ends with 
these advertisers. Dozens of 
others—hundreds, likely—in the 
technical field are going in for 
instance stuff because they rec- 
ognize that the Who’s Using It 
motive has a real value to the 
sales department, that it creates 
prospective buyers where the old 
“informative” copy ‘merely told 
about the product to prospects 
already interested. 

Nothing is so strongly a quick- 
ener of sales volume as_ the 
demonstration, and these firms are 
using their advertising space to 
demonstrate in type. 

But all of the good advertis- 
ing of the new order is not 
instance advertising. Sometimes 
it is because a product does not 
readily lend itself to this style. 
At other times it is that the num- 
ber is too small, too large to 
admit of selection without offend- 
ing those whose instances are not 
used, or just because of business 
policies of one sort or another. 

The Cleveland Crane and En- 
gineering Company too, finds a 
simple story-telling theme a vastly 
better advertisement than the cata- 
logue sets out to tell. The illus- 
tration in this series, is easy to 
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e 
Building Copy 
on a Tractor Chassis 


Just a quarter-page in a single publica- 
tion, but it pulled like a tractor. The first 
mail brought a bale of requests for sam- 
ples, enclosing anywhere from 2c to 25c. 
And they have been coming in daily by 
the hundreds. Bids for jobber represen- 
tation also came from nearly every coun- 
try on the globe. It isn’t the size of the 
space, but how you use it that counts. 
You might ask our client, The A. P. 
Babcock Co., what the J. H. Cross Co. 
can do with a modest appropriation. 











v 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
rough Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


HCROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 

"Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


[nN Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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. 
CORYLOPSIS 


Downy, smooth, clinging and fragrant, genuine 
Cory opsis— Babcock’s—is chosen constantly by 
those who demand the ultra in talcs. Recognize real 
Corytopsis — made by Babcock, its originator—at all 
stores by its new and graceful container. Send 2c in 
stamps for a generous sample of your favorite scent. 
(Some prefer the distinctive bouquet of Babcock’s Burrearty Talc. Try it.) 
Other popular Babcock Ultra Talcs are Cut Roses, Violet Elice and Kiddyland. 
Tue A. P. Bascocx ComPany 


New Yorx Toronto 


















ULTRA FALCS 
Re a ee 





This is the quarter-page that appeared in the 

April Ladies’ Home Journal. It is one of a 

series prepared by J. H. Cross Co., Philadelphia, 
for The A. P. Babcock Co., New York. 


_Z3 
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see and understand. The copy is 
as easy to read as the picture is 
easy to look at. 

In an advertisement titled, “The 
Backbone of the Toolroom,” The 
American Gas Furnace Company 
does the same thing and does it 
equally well. In this copy the very 
first sentence presupposes that 
the toolmaker owns a deep pride 
in his work—a point that dis- 
pleases neither employer nor 
worker. It begins: 


Nothing arouses a conscientious tool- 
maker’s ire quicker than the spoiling, in 
the heat treatment department, of work 
he has spent hours in perfecting. Con- 
versely, nothing pleases him better than 
to see his product stand up well on the 
job after being properly tempered. 


From this point onward, through 
the humanizing of the toolmaker, 
the fact is quickly established that 
fine craftsmanship and the in- 
variably fine performance of 
American Gas Furnace equipment 
are twin adjuncts in good tool 
making. It is so interesting, so 
simply told as to tax neither the 
credulity nor the reading-patience 
of the reader. 

Is informative copy the best 
advertising? Is the verbiage of 
the catalogue to continue to be 
a factor in technical advertising? 
The firms referred to answer the 
question in space they continue to 
buy—and the answer is “No.” 

Mail-order descriptive stuff has 
its place, but that place is not the 
technical field. You can’t sell 
punch presses, or gears, or milling 
machines, or drop forges as you 
would sell, in the mails, seeds, 
toys, furniture or peg-topped 
pants. 

The maker of products for in- 
dustrial use, having seen the 
wisdom of cutting out the inter- 
minable speeches about “Our 
Line” for pertinent, brief, humanly 
interesting sales talk, is through 
forever with being an advertising 
bore. 


New Advertising Business at 
Philadelphia 


Charles H. Norton, formerly director 
of the Collins Publicity Service, Phila- 
delphia, has formed an advertising busi- 
ness at that city under the name of 
Charles Howard Norton & Associates, 
specializing.in financial advertising. 
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A Wholesaler Pays Tribute to 
Advertising 


National advertising is paid a com- 
pliment in the July “Stollergram,” 
monthly mailing blotter, of the Stollberg 
Hardware and Paint Company, whole- 
sale, Toledo, O. 

An outline of the nation encloses the 
oe. “Our More United States.” 

aptioned, “‘A Timely Thought for In- 
dependence Day,” the copy states that 
all boundary lines of sections in this 
country are being wiped out. 

“Nothing is more responsible for this 
growing unity,” it explains, “than na- 
tional advertising, which has educated 
the people in Maine and California, in 
Minnesota and Texas, to eat the same 
foods, wear the same clothes, use the 
same articles in all their daily activities, 
welding them more closely than ever 
into one people.”’ 

The Stollberg company’s reaction to 
this development is explained and its 
service of featuring branded, nationally- 
advertised lines of hardware, paints, 
household articles and builders’ hard- 
ware, pointed out. In conclusion, the 
copy advises: “If you are trying to 
give your customers what they want— 
the things they read about in the maga- 
zines and newspapers—Stock up from 
Stollberg.” 


R. P. Kelley Joins 
The Autocar Company 


Roland P. Kelley has joined The 
Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., as 
assistant advertising manager. Mr. Kelley 
was formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, O., and at one time 
with The White Company, Cleveland, in 
a similar position. 


Changes Name to Realads, Inc. 


The S. T. Judson Company, Inc., 
typographical service, New York, has 
changed its name to Realads, Inc. With 
it is merged the Display Press. Murray M. 
Schlein, president of the latter, becomes 
secretary of the new organization, of 
which A. Rosen is president. Leo H. 
Israel, for some time with the organiza- 
tion, has been made service manager. 


Shock Absorber Account for 
Smith & Ferris 


The Martin Shock Absorber Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, has placed its ac- 
count with Smith & Ferris, advertising 
agency of that city. Pacific Coast 
newspapers and business papers are 
being used. 


Plans Winter Campaign on 
Evaporated Milk 


The Lake Mills Milk Company, evapo- 
rated and condensed milk, Jefferson, 
Wis., is contemplating’ a campaign for 
next winter on its Wonder brand evapo- 
rated milk, C. A. Baumann, president, 
informs Printers’ INK. 
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— Times-Picayune led New Orleans newspapers 
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When a group of successful manu- 
facturers all arrive at the same con- 

clusion, it is a rather remarkable 537 CG A 
thing. It shows the keenness with First 5 st 


which business men today are 





analyzing advertising facts. Here 
is a notable instance, proving the 1922ecc 
supremacy of Cleveland's one great W., 4, 


salesman of any-priced merchandise, 
—The Plain Dealer. —_ 
It is significant that during the first five months q It 
1923 there have been 537 national advertisers who chofear! 
the Plain Dealer alone. Makers of every conceivabhews 
product, from candy to cement, all chose alike. Some appepdver 
to women, others to men, and still others to the entire familf[his 
But the preference of all is the same,—The Plain Dealer alonBales 
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nie Good Judgment 

ctrers who use ~ 
IPLAIN DEALER 

Tstvely/ 


— 


a The growing tendency to use the one 


. Cleveland newspaper that can stand 
7 G Alike alone is more widespread than ever 


‘5 Ms of 723 ! before. Not only because it is proven 
economy. Not only because of likes 
























92 ecord or dislikes for one newspaper or the 
Wa4 9 other. But certainly because great 

merchandisers know it is good 
. business. 








nths q It was the judicious choice of the Plain Dealer by 
o choftearly all national advertisers that gave this great home 
eivabhewspaper more than 50 per cent of all of the national 
> appehdvertising published by Cleveland newspapers in 1922. 
:familffhis is why the Plain Dealer is Cleveland’s Greatest 
r alomBalesman of ANY-Priced Merchandise. 

Times Bullding 
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The only way to cover the 


largest city in Kansas 


Kansas City, Kansas, has 112,000 population. 
Its only newspaper is the Kansas City Kansan 
—with a guarantee of 21,500 A.B.C. net 
paid circulation. Its actual net paid circulation 
is considerably in excess of this guarantee. 


325,000 
Population 


5 er ere) 
Population 





% of Population 
% of total cost 


Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas 
City, Kansas, have a total population 
of 437,000. 57c a line gives you com- 
bined coverage in this great market. 
7c a line or % of the total cost 
gives you coverage in the Kansas 
City Kansan—the newspaper for % 
of Greater Kansas City. 


Business men in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and the 
advertising agencies in 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
know that the Kansas 
City Kansan is the only 
effective way to cover 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


The Evidence 
99.5% of the local ad- 


vertisers use the Kansas 
City Kansan. 


Over 95% of the total 
number of accounts 
placed in Greater 
Kansas City newspapers 
by Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, advertising agen- 
cies were placed in 
the Kansas City Kansan 
to cover Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


These local business 
men know the situa- 
tion. Their judgment is 
worth following. Use 
the Kansas City Kansan 
to cover the largest city 
in Kansas. 


The Kansas City Kansan 
Kansas City, Kansas 


ARTHUR Capper, Publisher 
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Dealers’ Interest Maintained by 
Easy-to-Buy Offers at 
Every Turn 


The Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., Makes Sales Offers the Basis of All 
Letters to Delinquent, Drooping, and Prospective Dealers 


By Henry Burwen 


O “Keep the Customer Com- 
ing” is pretty much the motto 
of the Rust Craft Publishers, 
Inc., Boston, manufacturers of 
greeting cards and novelties. 
Every letter that goes out of 
the company’s offices (with the 
exception of back-order letters) 
carries a sales message of some 
sort with an “easy-to-order” re- 
turn card. This sales message is 
not merely a general lauding of 
the line, but offers something 
specific that is likely to meet but 
little sales resistance. It has 
turned a large percentage of in- 
active customers into the active 
class, prospective buyers to actual 
customers and has put delinquent 
customers in the paid-up class. 
The letter that is addressed to 
dealers in the delinquent category 
is unusual and has proved very 
effective. This letter, as follows, 
illustrates the principle back of 
the company’s methods: To keep 
the customer constantly ordering. 


Why do good collections win business? 

Because a man who keeps his account 
with a firm paid up feels a certain 
satisfaction in dealing with that concern. 
He feels quite rightly that he is a privi- 
leged person, and always welcome. If he 
lets the account lag, his ccnscience may 
haunt him and he is greatly tempted to 
go elsewhere for his supplies until the 
bill is paid. 

It’s not only because we need the 
money that we ask you to send us a 
check today. It is because we want all 
your business, and we want to quiet the 
little voice of conscience which might 
suggest that you place some of it else- 
where. 

You doubtless want to feel the privi- 
leged customer you really are; and to 
continue to take advantage of the low 
prices, the prompt shipments, and the good 
values you have been getting from us. 

That’s why you are going to take the 
enclosed envelope to your bookkeeper 
and say: 

“Send them a check today.” 


Enclosed with this is some 
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special assortment offer—one of 
those easy-to-buy propositions the 
company is constantly presenting. 

This letter brings back a very 
high percentage of returns, both in 
remittances and reorders. Further 
than that, a check-up of later 
business from dealers receiving 
this letter shows there is no loss 
of good-will. 

This is putting a distinct sales 
angle into the collection letter. 
It is forceful in its appeal and 
combines the selling message with 
a request for payment that does 
not weaken the collection angle 
a bit—strengthens it, if anything. 
A THREEFOLD ADVANTAGE INHERENT 

IN THIS PLAN 


This plan of giving every letter 
a sales slant has a threefold ad- 


vantage : 
First: It pays in direct orders. 
Since inaugurating an intensive 


plan of keeping constantly after 
the customer with this idea, mail 
orders have increased several hun- 
dred per cent. The number of 
active customers has been in- 


creased in five months by 101 
per cent. 
Second: It improves collections. 


Where the dealer has more bills 
to pay than his available money 
will cover, the company that he 
doesn’t expect to order from soon 
is the one that will have to wait. 

Third: It keeps the dealer’s 
interest alive in his greeting card 
department and in the Rust Craft 
company in particular. A dealer 
will push one department or an- 
other accordingly as his interest 
and enthusiasm for it is kep’ alive, 
or even accordingly as his atten- 
tion is devoted to it. There are 
plenty of opportunities such as 
this for easy-to-buy assortment 
offers in any business where the 
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line consists of a great number of 
items, Dependence cannot be 
placed altogether upon periodic 
visits of salesmen. There are 
many items the salesman doesn’t 
cover with the customer that can 
be presented in between visits; 
there are new and timely’ items 
which can be sold for the imme- 
diate occasion. When certain 
items in the dealer’s stock are 
sold out, the dealer does not 
necessarily reorder without sug- 
gestion. 


SUGGESTIONS THAT THE DEALER GETS 


The company, therefore, keeps 
a constant stream of buying sug- 
gestions going out to the dealer. 
There is a monthly house-organ 
in the form of a miniature news- 
paper, called the “Rust Craft 
Rustler,” devoted largely to sell- 
ing suggestions and advertising 
ideas. Both in the house-organ 
and enclosed with it are usually 
specific offers. For instance, 
there was a special assortment of 
“Everyday” greeting cards, twen- 
ty cards in a box, retailing at a 
dollar. Perhaps the salesman pre- 
sented this on his visit and the 
customer passed it by. Now he 
thinks better of it and sends in 
an order. Again it may be a slip 
illustrating a single card, one of 
the popular styles, with a sug- 
gestion to order it. 

Small-sized assortments of one 
kind or another are the most pro- 
ductive. Regardless of the state 
of the dealer’s stock, and even 
regardless of whether he carries 
the line or not, he can often be 
interested in an assortment which 
may cost him only a few dollars. 
From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, these small assortment 
orders “keep the customer com- 
ing.” In total, they amount to 
considerable volume. Collection 
letters, statements, house-organs, 
special letters—all keep these small 
assortment offers before the dealer. 

The easy-to-buy assortment of- 
fer is likewise used for “drooping” 
customers. Accounts are carefully 
watched and signs of waning in- 
terest are treated with the follow- 
ing letter, which brings 82 per 
cent replies, many with orders, 
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others with assurances of “coming 
through” later, others with ex- 
planations: 


Looking over our records today, I 
noticed that you bought from us on. . . 
but we have not heard from you since. 
The more I looked at that record the 
more I wondered what was the matter. 

Usually when a man buys Rust Craft 
merchandise he becomes a “repeat cus- 
tomer.”’ If he does not reorder soon, it 
is a sign that he is not getting all the 
advantages that we can give him. 

Finally I decided to drop a line to 

ask whether you are willing to tell me 
personally, frankly, just what the trouble 
has been—whether there is anything we 
haven’t done that we should have and 
whether there is anything we can do 
now to get you back on our list of cus- 
tomers, If there is we surely want to 
know it. 
Just tell me frankly—man to man. 
I’d count it a real help to have your 
plain opinion—and if our positions were 
reversed you know I would do the same 
for you, - 

Stamped return envelope is enclosed. 
And thanks for your courtesy in reply- 
ing at once. 


An assortment offer enclosed 
often crystallizes the buying im- 
pulse started by the letter. 

In cases where a customer has 
switched to some other line, the 
same plan is used. In this case, 
however, the offer is made more 
attractive. Here is the letter he 
receives: 


If a customer came into your store 
and asked for James Whitcomb Riley’s 
famous “Away” card or one of those 
clever “Barrel of Sunshine” greeting 
cards, could you supply her demand? 

No cards in this country are so well 
known by the general public as are the 
two above-mentioned numbers, which 
appear in the Rust Craft Line. The 
former retails for ten cents each and 
costs you at the rate of $.. per hun- 
dred. The “Barrel of Sunshine” costs 
you ...c and retails for twenty- -five cents. 

Rust Craft publishes a unique and 
beautiful line of cards for every possible 
occasion, and although we are not sell- 
ing you at this moment, we believe you 
wiil ultimately want to purchase some 
of our leading numbers in order to 
demonstrate their salability. Won’t you 
use the enclosed envelope to tell us that 
we may send you a dozen each of the 
“Away” cards and the “Barrel of Sun- 
shine” and thus become acquainted 
again? It will pay you and we will be 
pleased to serve you. 

A copy of our last Rust Craft Rustler 
is enclosed with this letter, which shows 
some of the little services that we give 
our customers. We will look for the 
envelope and the contents will receive 
my personal attention. 


This letter specifically solicits 
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business for only two numbers— 
most popular of the Rust Craft 
line. A dealer may have switched, 
but he says, “Oh, yes, I guess I'll 
get those two cards.” His pur- 
chase may amount to only a dollar 
or two. But having started him 
again, he is given further special 
follow-up of a similar sort to 
“keep him coming.” . 

Return post cards are always 
used in connection with these as- 
sortment offers. As novelty and 
variety are essential features of 
the greeting-card business, the de- 
sign of the postcards is in har- 
mony with that thought, layouts 
taking novel and attractive forms. 


Uses a New _ 
Competitor as a Talking 
Point to Prospects 


T is rather unusual to find a 

manufacturer in any line wel- 
coming a competitor to his field, 
and still more so to find him giv- 
ing the names and addresses of 
ten of them in his advertising. 
That, however, is exactly what 
the Ward Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, N, Y., “Ward 
Electrics” has done in its business- 
paper advertising. 

The Ward company in its “Wel- 
come to Autocar!” points out a 
method in its altruistic madness. 
When a gas truck manufacturer 
enters the electric truck field, says 
the copy in substance, it shows a 
recognition of the supremacy of 
the latter vehicle for certain work 
and an intention to cash in on the 
discovery. 

And the Ward company uses 
the fact that The Autocar Com- 
pany will be manufacturing both 
gas and electric trucks to point 
out to dealers the complementary 
relations rather than competitive 
which gas and electric trucks oc- 
cupy in the transportation field. 
This condition, the copy contends, 
should induce dealers to handle 
both lines. The interesting ad- 
vertisement runs as follows: 


We note with interest the advent of 
The Autocar Company to the electric 
truck field and their announcement as 
“follows: 


“Every congested centre is demanding 
the quicker movement of all street traffic. 

“Mechanical power must be applied to 
the short-haul vehicles and to those 
working on frequent-stop routes. 

“The electric truck is best adapted to 
speed up that portion of street traffic 
wh:ch is now the slowest. 

“It is this demand, arising in every 
important city, which has caused The 
Autocar Company to add the electric 
to the line of Autocar gasoline trucks.” 

We anticipate that the next five years 
will see a number of other gas truck 
manufacturers adding electric trucks to 
their lines, 

It is perfectly logical: Gas trucks for 
the long routes. Electric trucks for short 
hauls and frequent stops—in place of 
“Dobbin.” 

If there is room for both in a manu- 
facturer’s line, there is room for both 
in the gas truck dealer’s business. If it 
pays a gas truck manufacturer to make 
electrics, it will pay you to sell electrics 
as well as gas trucks, 

Instead of being competitive and an- 
tagonistic, they dovetail—they enable 
you to render complete transportation 
service to your customers and prospects. 

For the information of gas truck deal- 
ers who are not posted on the electric 
truck situation, we suggest that you get 
in touch with one or more of the follow- 
ing manufacturers uf electric trucks: 


Then there follows the names 
and addresses of ten electric truck 
manufacturers. 


Starts New Advertising Busi- 
ness at Philadelphia 


Leicester Knickerbacker Davis has 
engaged in business under his own 
name at Philadelphia as an advertising 
counselor. He was formerly on the 
copy staff of N. W. Aver & Son and 
at one time was with Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc. More recently he has 
been with the Hancock Payne Advertis- 
ing Organization, Philadelphia. 


Betty Brown Company Extends 
Sales Territory 


The Betty Brown Company, San 
Francisco, manufacturer of Better Bis- 
cuit Mixture, plans to extend its adver- 
tising to newspapers of Oregon and 
Washington in its coming winter cam- 
paign. The account is handled by the 
(ahill_ Advertising Company, also of 
San Francisco. 


Cox, Nostrand & Gunnison 
Appoint Sales Manager 


Harold W. Hahn has been appointec 
sales manager of Cox, Nostrand & 
Gunnison, Inc., chandeliers and lighting 
fixtures, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Hahn 
was formerly district sales manager of 
the — Lighting Works at New 

ork, ‘ 
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‘Designers and Makers of 


COATS, SUITS and DRESSES for YOUNG LADIES 
498 Seventh Avenue, Garment Center Capitol, New York 






















ur. OG. W. Fuller, Advertising iUanager, 
Photoplay Magazine, 

221 West 57th: Street, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Fuller: 


The secret of the rapidly increasing vogue 
of our Miss Manhattan Youthful New York Styles, 
has lain in the emphasis of our appeal to youth. 
We do not make, as a rile, sizes larger than 
misses' tventy, and yet our models are continually 
demanded by women all the way up to size forty and 
at times. ladies' sizes forty-two and forty-four. 
Make no mistake about ic, it is the younger women 
who-are setting the styles. 





Experience has taught us that to capture the 
interest of YOUTH, to persuade them that our 
garments and our styles are youthful in every 
detail and description, is all the battle won. | 


‘It is not necessary to tell you, is it, that 
we regard Photoplay. as an integral part of our 
campaign to engage the interest of these younger 
women? 








Vordially yours, 






ZELENKO & MOSKOWITZ 


Advertis > 
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who ling the styles,” says Mr. Hecht 


dont with the 18 to 30 age group 
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International Commerce Chamber 
Suggests Changes in Trade-Mark 
Conventions 


Resolutions Adopted at Second Congress at Rome 


HE International Chamber of 

Commerce, at its second an- 
nual congress which took place in 
Rome, Italy, recently, gave con- 
siderable attention to the subject 
of trade-marks and unfair trade, 
and adopted several specific recom- 
mendations for amendment of the 
existing international conventions 
on this subject. 

Proposed amendments to the 
text of the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, as signed at 
Washington, in 1911, include an 
engagement on the part of each 
of the contracting powers to take 
all necessary legal and administra- 
tive measures to guarantee the 
products of each signatory nation 
from unfair competition, and 
specifically to suppress and pro- 
hibit by confiscation or otherwise 
the importation, exportation, man- 
ufacture, distribution, or the sale 
or placing on sale within the coun- 
try of all merchandise bearing 
marks directly or indirectly indi- 
cating a false origin or a false de- 
scription of any kind; also an 
engagement to suppress unfair ad- 
vertising and to provide for ac- 
tions at law and at equity by trade 
associations to secure punishment 
of offenders and to provide for the 
cancellation of trade-marks regis- 
tered in contravention of the 
rights of others. 

The Chamber also recommends 
an amendment of the said Con- 
vention so as to make obligatory 
in. each country the seizure by 
customs officials on importation of 
articles bearing false or infringing 
marks. It suggests provision for 
the registration of legitimate 
trade-marks with the Customs. 
Chambers of Commerce should be 
permitted to assist the Customs 
services in detecting violations of 
the law, in the opinion of the In- 
ternational Chamber. 

An interesting suggestion made 
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for consideration at the next 
meeting to revise the International 
Convention, is that execution in all 
countries of the Union be provided 
in connection with judgments ren- 
dered in any one country. In 
other words, if a French court 
holds that A’s mark infringes B’s 
and awards judgment to B, then 
this case should not have to be 
tried all over again in Portugal, 
for instance, in order to. settle 
A’s and B’s differences in that 
country. 


SMOOTHING THE PATH FOR ADMIT- 
TANCE OF NEW MEMBERS 


_In_ considering the Madrid 
Arrangement for the Interna- 
tional Registration of marks, the 
Chamber advocated amendment of 
such character as to make unnec- 
essary the acceptance by a new 
member of the Convention of the 
20,000 or more marks interna- 
tionally registered under the Con- 
vention to date. It suggests that 
this provision has kept a number 
of countries (Great Britain, 
United States and Japan are the 
only leading nations that have not 
adhered to it) from adhering to 
the Arrangement, and that the 
owners of these previously regis- 
tered marks should be called on 
to effect a new filing in order to 
secure protection in a country 
that adheres to the Convention 
after the original filing. 

Other resolutions provide for a 
permanent Committee on Indus- 
trial Property to co-operate with 
the present International Bureau 
of Industrial Property at Berne, 
Switzerland; for a _ universal 
recognition of the principle that 
works of graphic or plastic art 
should be protected from infringe- 
ment without the necessity of 
registration, etc. 

When the next Conference of 
countries which make up the Con- 
vention on Industrial Property 
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will be held is undecided, so that 
it is impossible to state how soon 
the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Chamber in this connec- 
tion will receive official considera- 
tion. 


A Wholesale Gro- 
cer Takes an Advertising 
Flyer 








ECENTLY there appeared in 

Printers’ Ink Monthly an ar- 
ticle relating the inconspicuous 
manner in which many of our 
large advertisers began their 
manufacturing and advertising 
careers. The article showed that 
there are few advertising appro- 
priations so picayune that they can 
be regarded with disdain. 

As a matter of fact, campaigns 
are inaugurated every month with 
appropriations which do not ex- 
ceed more than a few thousand 
dollars. A case in point is that 
of Zarnits Brothers Grocery 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va.,, 
wholesale grocers. They have been 
in business for over fifty years, 
covering the territory around 
Wheeling. 

Early this year the company 
started its first advertising cam- 
paign. The year’s appropriation 
amounted to $1,000. The money 
was to be expended in a single 
Wheeling newspaper, the copy to 
appear once a week. 

Three months after the incep- 
tion of the advertising, sales had 
increased 23% per cent. The num- 
ber of retail customers served by 
the company jumped 30 per cent. 
Sales of a coffee leader leaped 
ahead by 40 per cent. 

There is nothing extraordinary 
about the copy. The company is 
advertising its line of private 
brand groceries which bear the 
family name “Honey Moon.” 

While the Zarnits Brothers Gro- 
cery Company was far from sold 
on advertising when the campaign 
started—in fact the $1,000 appro- 
priation was made only after con- 
siderable hesitancy—results have 
been so good that there is reason 
to believe the advertising budget 
will be increased next year, 
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Douglas-Pectin Reports Profit 


The Le pee -Pectin Corporation, Roch- 
ester, «, organized April 1, 1923, 
as a consolidation of the Douglas Pack- 
ing Company and the Pectin Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., and which has acquired all 
outstanding stock of the Douglas Pack- 
ing Company, Ltd., of. Canada,: reports 
earnings by its constituent companies 
for the first quarter of 1923 of $236,459, 
before Federal taxes; earnings for the 
year 1922 of $523,045, after Federal 
taxes, and average earnings for five 
years, including 1922, of $203,864. 

This corporation is one of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers of vinegar. 
Its other product, pectin, it is claimed, 
is used by 90 per cent of the world’s 
manufacturers of jams, jellies and mar- 
malades to jell their products more 
rapidly. This product has been bot- 
tled for household use and advertised 
as “Certo” since 1921. In that year 
sales amounted to 1,500,000 bottles; in 
1922, 7,000,000 bottles, and present in- 
dications point to a doubling of the 
latter figure in 1923. 


C. G. Abbey Joins Bucyrus, O., 
“Telegraph-Forum” 


C. G. Abbey has been made business 
manager of the Bucyrus, O., Telegraph- 
Forum. He was advertising manager 
for nine years of the Sandusky, O., 
Star-Journal. 

The Tele waph- Forum is published by 
The Crawford County Printing and 
Publishing Company, recently organ- 
ized by Senator J. F. Burke, publisher 
of the Elyria, O., Chronicle-Telegram. 








Two New Railroad Magazines 
Issued 


Magazines for distribution among 
their employees have been started by 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany with a ae issue and the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company with a 
July issue. Both publications will be 
represented in New York and Chicago 

The Irving V. Koch Company, 
Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines, 
Chicago. 


“Sure Shot” Soap Trade- 
Marked 


The Pyramid Products Company, Los 
Angeles, has registered the trade-mark 
“Sure Shot” for use on its product, a 
soap for the removal of oil, grease, 
paint and ink. A moderate advertising 
expenditure is contemplated, Albert H. 
Beach, manager, informs PrInTERs’ 
INK. 








Bozan Coffee Account for 
Hewitt, Gannon & Co. 


The Bozan Sales Corporation, New 
York, distributor of Bozan coffee, has 
placed its account with Hewitt, Gan- 
non & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York. The adver- 
tising is confined to New England daily 
newspapers at the present time. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 


Chicago 








HE Lloyd Manufacturing 

Company makes now more 
baby carriages than any other 
concern in the world. 


It is our privilege to serve the 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
as advertising counsellors. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


Acopy will be sent at your request. 
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A Research on Simplification of 
Periodical Page Sizes 






Report of Findings of Committee Appointed to Study Book and Magazine 
Paper Sizes Seeks to Show Way to Take Paper and Printing 
Industry off a Made-to-Order Basis 


Special Washington Correspondence 

A FEW weeks ago members of 
a committee on simplifica- 

tion of paper sizes, appointed by 
the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, met at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to report on its 
work. The chief report made at 
this meeting was that on simpli- 
fication of magazine and _ book- 
paper sizes, by Frederic W. Hume, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association. 

This committee, appointed on 
August 30, 1921, has seven 
members, who represent national 
advertisers, purchasing agents, na- 
tional publications, employing lith- 
ographers, book and _ directory 
printers, commercial printers and 
manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery. Its record previous to 
this last meeting shows that it de- 
voted about five months to gather- 
ing and analyzing data and then 
published its findings and recom- 
mendations in a booklet, “Sugges- 
tive Paper Sizes,” which was 
merely the first step of a campaign 
of inquiry. 

This booklet reported a survey 
of the existing sizes of general 


magazines, business and farm 
papers, religious and fraternal 
publications, house-organs, cata- 


logues and general printed litera- 
ture. Its forty-eight pages 
presented a digest of the paper 
demand for all printing purposes, 
besides suggesting standard page 
sizes that cut, print and fold with- 
out waste from the usual paper 
sizes, 25 x 38, 30% x 41, 32 x 44, 
and their doubles ; also’ standard 
sizes for letterheads, office forms 
and the like that cut and print 
without waste from 17 x 22, 17 x 
28, 19 x 24 and their doubles. 
With questionnaires which re- 
quested criticism and suggestions, 
more than 20,000 of these booklets 
were mailed to the memberships 
of employing printers’ associa- 





tions, printing craftsmen’s as- 
sociations, purchasing agents, di- 
rect-mail advertising associations, 
magazine publishers, employing 
binders, and to over eighty manu- 
facturers’ associations. 

During September of last year 
the committee decided to subdivide 
future work into sections, each 
member becoming a chairman of a 
subdivision and securing the co- 
operation of the members ap- 
pointed by him to assist in a more 
intensive research of his particular 
classification. 

It was under this arrangement 
that Mr. Hume submitted his find- 
ings on magazine and book-paper 
sizes at the recent Washington 
meeting. 


WHAT THE REPORT IS BASED ON 


His report probably contains the 
most significant information yet 
compiled on the subject, for it is 
based on the data secured by the 
general committee as well as on 
that which resulted from the sec- 
tional committee’s investigations. 

After expressing a desire to 
make it clear that the report is 
not all inclusive of the magazine- 
publishing business, nor its rec- 
ommendations final and unalter- 
able, it states: “We feel that the 
exhaustive detail given in the ex- 
hibits which are addenda to this 
report, and which comprise data 
from all groups of magazine paper 
users, will serve to bare the roots 
of the waste which now exists, 
and will reveal the remedies which 
by earnest and willing co-operation 
can only result in intensive savings 
to all branches of the industry, 
which is the ultimate achievement 
desired by this work.” 

The report states that the an- 
nual production of book and mag- 
azine papers of the country is 
slightly more than 1,000,000 tons ; 
that to secure this production 
there are used 258 book paper- 
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Burlington, Wisconsin 


URLINGTON is not a typical one-street town 
but rather a miniature Boston of 3,626 inhabit- 
ants with crooked, winding streets. 


Of its fourteen industries the Burlington Blanket 
Company, makers of Burtex rugs, horse blankets 
and pads, is the largest, employing 150 operatives. 


Bank deposits total $2,791,000 and twenty-nine 
retail stores do an average annual business of 
$1,275,000. The dealers say that 70 per cent 
of this total comes from the surrounding farm 
population. 


Burlington stores are unusually well stocked and 
attractively displayed, with nationally advertised 
merchandise of quality as leaders. 


It your goods are on these shelves be sure your adver- 
tising is doing a full job in helping to move them. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE is the only magazine 
published for farm women, in whom lies the real pur- 
chasing power in hundreds of towns like Burlington. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc Sr. PERS, 
95 Madison Ave New York Fransportation Bldg hice. 
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making machines, ranging in width 
from 56 to 196% inches, and that 
the average total estimated capac- 
ity of the machines is 3,849 tons 
per twenty-four-hour day. It 
comments on the vast changes that 
have taken place during the last 
fifty years in the development of 
such machinery, and on the fact 
that there is a total lack of stand- 
ardization, as well as a wide va- 
riation of opinion as to the flexi- 
bility of the machines and the 
best practice as to width sizes. 

During nine months the special 
survey on which the report is 
based was carried on. A series of 
questionnaires was sent to the 
publishers of 3,282 periodicals, 
asking for yearly tonnage, sheet 
sizes or roll widths used, weight 
and kind of paper, and copies of 
the publications. Responses were 
received from 1,874 publications, 
which represent a total consump- 
tion by magazines of 353,097 tons 
of book paper. 

“The book-publishing industry,” 
the report states, “which manu- 
factures approximately 100,000,000 
books (educational, fiction, relig- 
ious and technical) annually, con- 
sumes 50,000 tons of book paper, 
making a total of 403,097 ‘tons of 
book paper included in this report. 
A thorough survey has proved 
that 90 per cent of book publishers 
are now using the sizes recom- 
mended in the preliminary report, 
namely, 30% x 41 and the double, 
41 x 61.” 

To quote further: “The commit- 
tee’s idea in submitting the detailed 
exhibits has been to so arrange the 
varying page sizes into groups that 
they will fit into the range of the 
suggested sheet sizes and thus carry 
back, by the slightest variations 
while still retaining their general 
appearance, this standardization to 
the paper machine itself. The 
present conditions appear to be 
unintentional, arising from a lack 
of guidance, and as a result of 
custom which has been crystal- 
lized into habit and needless prej- 
udice, but we feel that these 
objections can be removed by 
education and appeal to self- 
interest and the benefits to be 
obtained.” 
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The first exhibition illustrates 
photographically 1,874 publica- 
tions, of which 1,567 responded 
with data on tonnage and sheet 
sizes. The data show that 441 dif- 
ferent sheet sizes, with variations 
in many instances of from 1/16 
to 3% of an inch, are being used 
by 1,567 magazines. 

The recommended sheet sizes 
are 25 x 38, 26 x 29, 32 x 44, 
30% x 41, 35 x 45%, and their 
doubles. The roll widths recom- 
mended are 25, 30%, 32, 35, 38, 
41, 44, 45%, 50, 61 and 64 inches. 
In presenting these the report 
makes the following qualification: 

“The facts from this survey in- 
dicate the possibility of slightly 
increasing the number of sug- 
gested sizes to be used by publi- 
cations so as not to disturb too 
radically some sizes now in gen- 
eral commercial use and stocked 
by jobbers and mills.” 


A WIDE VARIETY OF SHEET SIZES 
. USED 


Three exhibits show the wide 
variety of sheet sizes and roll 
widths used by the publications 
reporting. There are 441 sheet 
sizes and 93 different roll widths. 
Then the report states that the 
average amount of paper used by 
a certain group of magazines is 
so small, comparatively, that it is 
recommended by the committee 
that those publishers whose re- 
quirements are less than 25 tons 
for a three months’ period should 
alter their page sizes to cut and 
print without waste from the 
paper sizes or roll widths recom- 
mended in the report, which fur- 
ther explains: 

“These sizes, with one excep- 
tion, are now made in large quan- 
tities by the mills for their dis- 
tributors, and many mills carry 
these sizes also in reserve stock. 
If it is not possible to adopt both 
dimensions of these sheet sizes, 
the adoption of one of the sheet 
dimensions will result eventually 
in savings. As all sheets are cut 
from rolls, it is advantageous to 
the mills to have publishers use 
the standard roll widths from 
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The report mentions the several 
benefits to the mills resulting from 
this, and states that the most eco- 
nomical production would follow 
the elimination of all orders re- 
quiring less than a twenty-four- 
hour run of a paper machine. This 
run would produce from twenty 
to twenty-five tons, depending .on 
the size of the machine. 

The committee estimated that 
the annual tonnage used by the 
business and class publications 
considered in the survev is 20,470. 
These are magazines with an ap- 
proximate page size of 9 x 12 
inches, which used sheets ranging 
from 36 x 48 to 38 x 50, all of 
which could, therefore, used 
37 x 49. 

“It is the conclusion of this 
committee also,” the report con- 
tinues, “that facts warrant the 
trimmed page size of 9 x 12 inches 
being adopted and recommended 
as a standard for magazines de- 
voted to trade, scientific and tech- 
nical publishing, and that there- 
fore a sheet size of 37 x 49 and 
roll widths of 37 and 49 inches be 
recommended as standard make 
for mills that furnish paper to this 
class of users. This 37 x 49 sheet 
is recommended for  side-wired 
publications as well as for saddle- 
stitched magazines, which will trim 
a little less in width of page.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 


For other classes of publications 
the committee recommends, as a 
basis, certain untrimmed page sizes 
given in the form of a table. 
These page sizes will cut from the 
mercantile sheet sizes and roll 
widths. The sheet sizes recom- 
mended are those upon which the 
largest amount of paper and print- 
ing machinery now in use has been 
designed and built. The commit- 
tee states that these page sizes give 
a broad range of untrimmed page 
sizes that will cut to advantage 
from the sheets given, and that 
their adoption will be the first step 
toward effecting the savings that 
are possible by adherence to this 
program. The report concludes: 

“The committee closes this re- 
port with the urgent request that 
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all publishers bend their efforts 
toward the developing of co-oper- 
ation in fitting their requirements 
to a limited number of page, sheet 
and roll sizes, so that the future 
building of paper and printing 
equipment may be standardized to 
a minimum number of sizes and 
built in volume and operated at 
the maximum percentage of pro- 
duction and interchangeability. To 
take the paper and printing indus- 
try off a made-to-order basis, 
users of printing must give more 
attention to the study of standard- 
ized practices.” 





Belting Maker to Advertise 
Waterproof Shoe Sole 


A campaign on a new waterproof shoe 
sole will be made in shoe-trade journals 
by the H. N. Cook Belting Company. 
San Francisco, manufacturer of leather 
belting. Direct-mail and demonstration 
displays will also be used. The account 
has been placed with Dolman & Hop- 
kins, San Francisco, advertising agency. 


R. S. Harmon Company 
Changes Name 


The R. S. Harmon Company, manu- 
facturer of advertising thermometers 
and novelties, Buffalo, has changed its 
name to the Akrit Thermometer Com- 
pany. James P. Hunt has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of this 
company. 


J. T. R. Gren Joins Munsey 


Papers 

John T. R. Gren kas joined the auto- 
mobile department of the New York 
Herald and the Sun and Globe. Mr. 
Gren was manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the Globe for several years, 
and formerly managing editor of Motor 
Travel, New York. 


Wedding Rings Advertised in 
Farm Papers 


The Albert S. Samuels Company, 
wholesale and _ retail jeweler, San 
Francisco, known as “The House of 
Lucky Wedding Rings,” is using farm 
papers to advertise its featured product. 
The account is handled by Dolman & 
Hopkins, advertising agency of that city. 











Milk Campaign for Mountain 
States 


Newspapers and outdoor advertising 
of Nevada, Utah and Idaho are being 
used by the Sego Milk Company, Salt 
Lake City, in a special campaign starting 
this month. The account is handled by 
Stevens & Wallis, Inc., also of that city, 
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If You Want Business 
Come Where Business Is 


There are more than twenty-nine hundred manufac- 
turing plants in Greater Cincinnati, producing annually 
$600,000,000 worth of diversified merchandise. Cin- 
cinnati bank clearings last year were in excess of $3,- 
500,000,000. Nineteen railroads converge here, with five 
hundred trains in and out daily. The freight averages 
two hundred thousand tons every twenty-four hours. 
One hundred and forty thousand prosperous families, 
85% native born, 93% white, earn and spend their 
wages in this market. 


The Times-Star goes daily into four out of every five 
homes in this community, and, more than any other 
single agency, it determines the outlay of the family 
incomes. Local and national advertisers testify to this 
fact in the most unanswerable of all methods,—the bulk 
of their display lineage for fifteen consecutive years. 


In 1922, with 10,459,407 lines of display advertising, the 
Times-Star distanced the second paper, including its 
Sunday editions, by 1,921,031 lines. Of this, more than 
2,000,000 lines were national advertising, a record never 
approached by any other Cincinnati paper. Practically 
all the national advertisers who use two or more papers 
in this field make the Times-Star the chief medium; 
more than one hundred and fifty of them use it to the 
exclusion of all other local papers. 


Such a record is proof positive that there is business to 
be had in Cincinnati, and that the Times-Star offers the 
surest, quickest and most economical means of get- 
ting it. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 














C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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Putting It 


NE of the hundreds of keyed advertise- 

ments produced by this agency, each of 
which has sold thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise at a profit. 

We have selected fifty of these adver- 
tisements on a wide variety of businesses, 
and mounted them in a large portfolio to 
show to any advertiser interested in learn- 
ing more about R & R selling copy. 

This portfolio cannot be sent through the 
mail. But one of our representatives will 
gladly take it to you at your request. No 
obligation. Merely drop us a line. 
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Jito the Copy 








| 





NCE it is proved that the 
article has a market and 

that the plans are right, it is 
then largely up to the copy — 
so much so, in fact, that there 
is often a difference of 200 or 
300 per cent between the 
results from different adver- 
tisements. Our ability to 
produce copy that sells at a 
profit is largely responsible 
for the fact that we place 
more keyed advertising than 
any other agency in the 
country. 

















Ruthrauff & Ryan zc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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What Errors in Advertising Illus- 
trations Does the Public Write 
In about? 


Guarding against Pictorial Slip-ups of Detail That Bring an Advertise- 
ment in for Criticism 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


RACTICALLY every adver- 

tiser has had experience with 
the critic who, discovering what he 
believes to be an error, speedily 
calls attention to it, and suggests 
that an explanation is in order. 

As many as a _ hundred or 
more letters of criticism have been 
thus received by an advertiser, 
when a slight error crept into an 
illustration. Pictures come in for 
more of this sort of thing than 
text. 

You may have ten censors and 
professional “picture examiners,” 
however, and mistakes will creep 
in just the same. These “acci- 
dents” just happen in the best reg- 
ulated advertising families. 

There are certain precautions, 
on the other hand, which can and 
should be taken, and it is of these 
we will speak, for the most part. 

That an advertisement is ma- 
terially weakened by errors of de- 
tail, noticeable to a number of 
persons, has never been questioned. 
And the reader seems to look 
upon them as evidence of gross 
carelessness, when this might not 
be the case at all. 

An exchange of letters between 
The Texas Company and one who 
criticised an illustration in an 
advertisement for Texaco Motor 
Oils seems admirably to cover the 
question from two angles. For 
one thing, it certainly proves that 
people are on the alert, that they 
go over details with the utmost 
care and that nothing escapes 
them, however small it may be. 
It disproves the occasional con- 
tention that advertising is not read 
through and through, not studied 
and analyzed. 

This Texaco page, in colors, 
carried an illustration showing a 
motor car breezing easily and 
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rapidly up a steep hill. A man and 
a woman were in the front seat. 
The objective of the picture was 
to stress the point of “up hills on 
high,” and was accompanied by the 
advertiser’s diagrammatic “power 
maximum” device, 

There came to the offices of The 
Texas Company this courteous 
letter, soon after the advertise- 
ment had appeared: 

“Am enclosing your full-page 
advertisement and wish to call 
your attention to position of steer- 
ing wheel. Should the wheel not 
show on the left side? The writer 
once saw a full-page display, in 
a standard magazine, subject, 
milking machine, two _ pictures, 
showing old method of milking by 
hand in comparison with modern 
machine. And the human milker 
was on the wrong side of the cow. 
As a safety-first fan, I claim it is 
neither safe to steer a car from 
the right side or try to milk a cow 
from the wrong side. Am I 
right ?” 

THE ADVERTISER'S ANSWER 


The Texaco illustration cer- 
tainly bore out the truth of this 
accusation. The man was steer- 
ing the car from the wrong 
side. The left-hand drive is, of 
course, the thing. But what of the 
advertiser’s viewpoint? Let us see. 
In answer to the letter, the as- 
sistant superintendent of the ad- 
vertising division wrote as 
follows: 

“We wish to thank you for your 
interesting letter, and you might 
be sympathetic to the thought that 
of the six or seven million people 
who have had the opportunity of 
seeing this advertisement in the 
several magazines in which it ap- 
peared, you are the only indi- 
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vidual who has, so far, written us 
regarding same. Of course other 
people have unquestionably noticed 
it, but, as we say, no one else has 
written. 

“We will admit that at the first 
glance, the drawing appears to 
present an almost inexcusable er- 
ror, but, frankly, we made the 
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somebody called the attention of 
the authorities to the fact that 
Mr. Blashfield -had depicted the 
pioneer driving the oxen from the 
wrong side. 

“We, being city bred, do not 
know whether the left side was 
the right side. Anyway, Mr. 
Blashfield knew that this criticism 

would be made, and, 
as a matter of fact, 

















Up “Up the h hill in high — 


was a little disap- 
pointed that it was 
not made sooner. 
Then he explained 
and showed by means 
- of the preliminary 
sketches for the mural 
that he had originally 
drawn the driver of 
the oxen on the cor- 
rect side, but that the 
body of one of the 





«No hesitation! You sing sound score oxen interfered with 


Then comes a long, steep . You step on the 


leave the gearshift alone. With TEXACO Gasoline, the velane 
Gas, in the tank, your car gives you what you have a right to expect. 
» up, up, and over in high,— your car 


20 
makes the grade easily, surely, steadily. 
Volatility is the readiness with which gasoline gives up its 


that make TEXACO Gasoline 


f 


tes 
cantly, you with maximum counery 


TEXACO 
‘energy completely, in fuel in halting city traffic or in gructiing crew» 


oat proper balance in the 


the proper presenta- 
tion of the figure of 
the teamster. And in 


power order to attain his 
the pertect 


artistic effect and 


composition he had 
deliberately drawn the 
driver on the wrong 





quicker pick-up. sensitive acceleration 
THE TEXAS ‘COMPANY, U. 8. A., Tessce Petroleam Produc 


GASOLINE 


XK 4 MOTOR OILS 


side. 
“Now we were in 
the same predicament. 


In order to make our 
car appear tobe sweep- 





THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT DREW A LETTER OF PROTEST 
BECAUSE OF THE POSITION OF THE STEERING WHEEL 


sketch this way purposely, and 
perhaps you will be interested to 
know that we are not the only 
people who have apparently erred 
in a similar way. 

“Some time ago Mr. Blashfield, 
one of the greatest living mural 
painters, was the prize winner in 
a contest to decorate the walls of 
a large public building in the 
State of Pennsylvania. I do not 
recall, offhand, whether this was 
a Chamber in the State Capitol 
or one of the County Court 
Houses. One.of his pictures, in 
a series showing a pageant of 
progress, represented a primitive 
cart drawn by oxen. After the 
painting was finished and accepted, 


ing off the page and 
to get the proper bal- 
ance between the little 
parallelogram under 
the car, and also not to have it run 
in an opposite direction of the 
sweep of the headline, we were 
compelled to draw our car running 
from left to right. 

“In the first sketch the lady was 
shown on the right-hand side of 
the car, but in so doing we could 
not show the steering wheel and 
the action of the driver, leaning 
forward. So we took the liberty 
of making them change seats and 
at the same time changed the steer- 
ing wheel, While this movement 
may possibly violate the laws of 
‘Safety First,’ we have ‘artistic 
license’ for doing it, as here ex- 
plained in detail. Again we wish 
to thank you for calling our at- 
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Ask the Trade! 


F you have a product that is to be advertised to 
the Automotive Trade—ask the Trade where to 
advertise it. 
Send out a questionnaire to a list of jobbers and dealers 
(the substantial kind that you want to reach) and ask 
them a few pointed questions about their trade paper 
preferences. 
This is a great thing for the space buyer because it gives 
him something to stand upon when the high-powered 
advertising salesmen begin bombarding. 
Many firms have adopted this method of getting solid 
information and in every case Motor World and Motor 
Age have outdistanced all other automotive papers in 
dealer popularity. 
Try it yourself—ask the trade. 


Write for the folder “Again and Again and Today,” 
describing the results of a recent questionnaire. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devon- 
shire St.; Philadelphia, Widener Bldg; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg. ; 
Detroit, 317 Fort St. West; Indianapolis, 1212 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 
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tention to this seeming error, and 
we trust that you will accept our 
frank, if lengthy, explanation.” 

There are often times when an 
advertiser deliberately allows a 
technical error to go _ through, 
because there is no other solution. 
In putting across a big point, he 
is compelled to father a mistake 
which a certain number of people 
will inevitably catch. 

Here is a list of a few of the 
more common pictorial errors 
which most frequently appear and 
which invariably catch the eye of 
the critic: 

Using the left hand instead of 
the right in cases where the right 
hand should be employed. 

Technicalities of dress; par- 
ticularly where formal dress and 
modernism are conspicuous. 

Smoke or steam going in wrong 
direction from train or steamship. 

Rigging of sailing vessels im- 
properly drawn. It is amazing to 
find how many experts there are 
in this field. And they are apt to 
be caustic in their criticism. 

Architectural mistakes in build- 
ings. 

Wrong formation of well- 
known trees. This applies to the 
character of the foliage and of 
limbs and trunks. 

In rural scenes of land cultiva- 
tion, where machines throw earth 
in wrong direction. 

Accidentally leaving 
plates off automobiles. 

Milking cow on wrong side. 

Table service not according to 
the latest and most approved 
standards. 


number 


Obsolete styles in women’s 
attire. ; 
Ships improperly shown at 


docks, or headed in too close to 
shore, when going apparently at 
top speed. 

The popular critic appears to 
have a “What’s wrong with this 
picture?” complex, and seldom 
fails to make a fuss over his dis- 
coveries. 

Certain kinds of advertising 
must be as close to perfect as 
censorship by experts can make it, 
because it is addressed to technical 
and exacting minds. These people 
are “looking for trouble.” They 
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expect accuracy, first, last and all 
the time. 

An entire series of paintings was 
prepared for an advertiser who 
wished to picture power plants of 
a certain character and for a cer- 
tain manufacturing purpose. 

The first three of them had been 
run in magazines, when sharp let- 
ters of criticism began to come 
in from all parts of the country; 
some even came from foreign 
countries. 

And the amazed advertiser 
found that the artist had shown 
smoke stacks in buildings which 
never used them. Smoke had no 
part in such pictures. It was as 
glaring an error as to put funnels 
on a canoe, from the trade’s point 
of view. The earlier stages of the 
campaign failed utterly because of 
this inexcusable error—and that 
was how the specific audience 
looked upon it. 

The picture of a mosquito in a 
small-space advertisement in news- 
paper, for an insect eradicator, 
brought more than a bag of pro- 
test. The mosquito was “all 
wrong.” 

The details of the interior of 
a barber shop, in an advertising 
illustration, drawn _ incorrectly, 
brought letters from men who 
said that they had never seen a 
shop of this kind. Was it a 
Chinese barber shop? Certainly 
agg like it had ever been seen 

America. 

"Fifty. five letters of criticism 
from dentists followed the run- 
ning of an illustration in which a 
dentist was pictured using a drill. 
The artist. had “made up the 
mechanism from memory.” But 
it did not get past with profes- 
sional men. 

Be careful of detail. 

A safe plan is to submit the 
technical illustration, before the 
plate is made, to a professionali 
man who knows such details and 
is in a position to set you right. 


Allan T. McKay Joins 


Patterson-Andress 
Allan T. McKay has joined The Pat- 
terson-Andress Company, Inc, New 
York, as a copy writer. Mr. McKay 
was formerly with the Blackman Com- 
pany. Inc., also of that city. 
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1 all 
a Subject: Why Change Your Advertising Agency? 
s of 
cer- Gentlemen: 
_ A lot of “waste in advertising” often comes from shifting 
et- an account from one agency to another. It is more profitable 
seecaanga to work heartily with an agency which knows your problems 
try ; and methods of doing business than to experiment continually 
eign with new agencies. In a majority of cases which have come 
& A ; A 
: under our observation, the advertiser gets better service and 
tiser more profitable results by staying with his advertising agency 
own : 
; ear after year. 
hich = : ate 
1 no Naturally, there is a desire for a fresh viewpoint, but the 
S as old agency can have that fresh viewpoint every year if he 
nels wants it and if the advertiser encourages him to go out and 
oint get it. 
_ Of course there are cases of personal incompatibility; there 
that are misunderstandings as to the experience which the agency 
pew was supposed to have had when the connection was made. 
Mistakes will happen. 
in a How true it is, however, that sometimes an advertiser will 
:wS- change his agency and then adopt the very recommendations 
ator, which the old agent had made.- Sometimes an agency crowds 
pro- its recommendations so hard that the advertiser becomes 
“all antagonistic. 
We like our customers and we know they like us. They 
of y . 
sing stay with us because they like to work with us. When we 
ctly take on new customers we want to be thoroughly acquainted 
who and feel sure they can live happily with us. We want to 
na feel that we can give them our best, to know that our 
— recommendations will be appreciated whether adopted or not. 
inly The above advertisement is written as an outcome of a 
seen ‘letter from a prominent advertiser, which reads: 
2 “We congratulate you on your advertising in Printers’ 
“ism Inx, and we feel sure that it has had a very beneficial effect 
run- on the industry as a whole. If all executives would take the 
ha time to absorb the many things expressed in the copy you have 
frill. run during the past several months, I feel sure that all types 
of advertising would be put on a higher plane and a great 
the deal of the waste of advertising money would be eliminated. 
But “We are particularly impressed with many of the things 
fes- you say because of our relations and experiences with the 
advertising agency, Messrs. —— & Co., which has our 
account and is responsible in a large degree for the success 
of our ————— campaign. They have taken care of our 
the business in such a manner that we rather feel their organi- 
zation, and their Chief Account Executive especially, to be a 
the part of our organization.” 
onai ° oe ° ° . 
and Certainly this is the right relation between advertiser and 
it. advertising agency. 
Yours very truly, 
Pat- WPS ruldh Company 
New 
Kay 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Advertising Agency 
Phone Mad. Sq. 9070. Charter Member A. A. A. A, 
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An advertiser in Good Hardware was telling 
a manufacturing friend that two articles 
on the Decimal System in recent issues of 
Good Hardware pulled comments from 4,300 
retailers and jobbers. 


“Do you think any other publication could 
bring such a response?” he asked. 


“Well, no,” was the answer, “but how could 
you expect it from any other? Good Hardware 
has 45,000 circulation and none of the others 


has half of that.” 
Good Hardware has by far the greatest circula- 


tion in the hardware field and the lowest rate 
per page per thousand. These facts and the 
unusual demonstration of reader interest have 
convinced many advertisers that Good Hardware 
is the leading publication in the hardware field. 
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EL-PPANT EQUIPMENT 


A certain manufacturer of steel plant equipment has 
retained a printer as his advertising counsellor— 


With the result that recommendations have been made 
to practically eliminate “trade papers” from the 
schedule. 


ous @® at oe Mm Oe Fe eee CUP lee a ee ee lk ot oe Oa eS oe 


When will manufacturers realize that no industry can 
become stabilized and wax strong without its “trade 
paper”—which is the “bible,” the “melting pot” of each 
industry. 


If this selfsame steel plant equipment manufacturer 
were deprived of the “trade papers” that bring him 
prices of raw materials, etc., he could not dare compete 
with the manufacturers who had the advantages con- 
tributed by “trade papers.” 


em enot ah oh & aetaese st me 


If you are interested in knowing how our unique or- 
ganization can complement yours in broadening your 
market and increasing your sales, an expression to that 
effect will bring one of our officials to consult with you. 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 
337S d Ave. Pittsburgh, P. 
econd Ave. ittsburg a. 


Advertising Agents and Merchandising Counsellors 
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Expanding the Local Market 


Even the Town Woodworker Has National Opportunity 


By Roy Dickinson 


hl every town and city there are 
men who have potential mar- 
kets far larger than they can ever 
imagine unless they look at their 
business with new eyes. 

Mr. Emerson with his little drug 
store and his new remedy becomes 
the national purveyor of Bromo 
Seltzer, Mr. Mennen of talcum 
powder fame, and many other 
retail druggists built national 
fame and fortune as they added 
an idea and branched out. Eli- 
phalet Dennison made tags in a 
room of his father’s New Eng- 
land farmhouse. His idea and 
continuous attention on the part 
of his descendants” to the im- 
portance of tremendous trifles 
built another great industry. A 
girl with a local reputation as a 
candy maker broadened her hori- 
zon and her market and in so 
doing built a big industry. The 
late A. I. Root of Medina, Ohio, 
first pleased his neighbors and 
then the world, with honey made 
by contented bees. 

The branching out process is 
one of the most inspiring of ad- 
vertising’s accomplishments, for 
in practically every case it has 
been an invaluable aid in broad- 
casting a local name and reputa- 
tion. It is inspiring to consider 
the local men who have become 
national figures. It is scarcely less 
inspiring to observe local men in 
the process. 

Take the case of Elmer Ditt- 
mar of Williamsport, Pa., for 
example. Originally dealing in 
lumber, the Dittmar family more 
than fifty years ago began de- 
signing and making furniture for 
the local churches. It was a quality 
product and the reputation of the 
local men spread until their handi- 
work was purchased by churches 
in all parts of the country. But 


wanted a product which would be 
an improvement on existing ideas 
and which would have a broad ap- 
peal to people generally. They 
hit on nothing until Elmer Ditt- 
mar decided, like so many other 
heads of families have done, that 
the time was ripe to install hard- 
wood floors inhis own home. The 
cost discouraged him, and he 
found most of the high cost due to 
the labor charges for scraping, 
polishing and finishing. Then too, 
it required much time to prepare 
the sub-floor; to nail the strips to 
it; scrape; fill; varnish and polish 
them by hand. During this time 
the halls and rooms could not be 
used. He thought of all the other 
people in homes, office buildings 
and hotels who might be dis- 


‘couraged at the time and expense 


church furniture doesn’t get used . 


as much as home furniture, and is 
consequently a slow mover. Elmer 
Dittmar, president of the com- 
pany, and his brother William 
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involved and decided to see if 
he could improve the usual proc- 
ess to eliminate some of the dis- 
advantages. 

His thoughts naturally turned 
to furniture, the product with 
which he was most familiar, and 
caused him to consider the pos- 
sibility of having a hardwood 
floor factory that turned out a 
flooring finished like furniture. 


THE MATTER OF COST INTERFERED 


He began to experiment, alter- 
ing somewhat the usual “profile” 
of the standard flooring strip. He 
then had the strips finished in his 
factory by hand and nailed down 
in his own home. The result was 
satisfactory except that the cost 
was more than the hardwood floor 
man’s original estimate! He had 
worked out an idea but the cost 
was too high. But he was in- 
terested in the idea by this time 
and set to work to build a ma- 
chine which would apply a good 
looking and long wearing surface 
to flooring strips at a cost which 
would make the finished product a 
big scale, commercial possibility. 

His efforts were called foolish 
by many people. Even the 
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makers of the finishing materials 
he was using told him that a 
suitable finish for use in his con- 
templated machines could not be 
produced. He kept on for many 
years, evolving processes of “fill- 
ing” the kiln-dried wood, apply- 
ing two coats of varnish and one 






































HOW THE COMPANY IS EXPLAINING THE 
ADVANTAGES OF ITS PRODUCT IN 
NEWSPAPER SPACE 


coat of wax on the edges of the 
strip and a moisture-proof com- 
pound on the back, then invented 
and patented the machines for do- 
ing the work until a product was 
evolved, which was cheaper than 
the hand-made product, more con- 
venient and at least as good. A 
carpenter could lay the flooring 
as rapidly as he could nail ordi- 
nary boards of like width, and 
when he was finished the floor was 
ready for use. The product was 
laid in some cases without re- 
moving the furniture from the 
room. 
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At about this time Mr. Dittmar 
went to another local manufact- 
urer, the Crooks family who had 
been making hardwood  vencer 
floors for about thirty-five years* 
These practical floor makers en- 
couraged the furniture man to go 
ahead. A new company was 
formed called the Crooks-Ditmar 
Company and after some more 
time in experiment and improve- 
ment “Cromar” the ready finished 
oak flooring was ready for the 
general market. 

The new flooring, the result of 
the collaboration of two local men, 
soon won a local market. Neigh- 
bors who knew the men and saw 
the floor in a friend’s home ordered 
one for themselves. The mar- 
keting started as any other local 
leader worked out by’ some in- 
dividual craftsman would and 
always could start—it was recom- 
mended by its friends and 
neighbors. The new company im- 
mediately used advertising as an 
aid to expand the local market. 
Periodicals of the building trade, 
lumber trade and architectural 
field carried copy describing the 
new product and its uses After 
a year of commercial experience 
the young local company had won 
an appreciable business scattered 
widely but thinly over a_ good 
portion of the country. The busi- 
ness being young, it decided to 
dig for facts about its future 
possibilities. An agency was en- 
gaged and commercial research 
among jobbers, architects and 
builders was started. As the sales 
manager of the company, W. D. 
Crooks, Jr., said to the writer: 

“About a year and a half ago 
we engaged an advertising agency, 
and with them reviewed the en- 
tire sales policy and sales plans 
with the idea of more thoroughly 
organizing for the future. 

“Up to that time, as is probably 
the case in every young business, 
Cromar was frequently sold to 
both the building contractor and 
dealer and even the user direct 
We were well aware of the dan- 
ger in this policy, in fact avoided 
it wherever possible, but the deal- 
er in our case, who was the lumber 
dealer and the building material 
dealer, did not early respond to 
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Advertising is only 

‘‘business fertil- 

ization”’ after all 

—you’ve got to 

rotate your selling 
I. A. KLEIN 

50 East 4nd Street Messages the same 
New York 

. a Rue asa farmer rotates 

76 ———— St. his crops—to keep 

the market from 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market Street getting stale. 
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The Cincinnati market is virgin 
territory for a lot of manufac- 
turers who could plant just a few 
seeds and reap a bumper crop. 
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One of the World's Greatest Newspapers 
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our efforts, whereas we found 
much quicker response from the 
contractor and the house-owner. 

“After a thorough market sur- 
vey and sales analysis, the plan 
on which we are now working 
was adopted. 

“The two important decisions as 
far as sales policy was concerned, 
which resulted from this study, 
were: 

“First: That all sales be made 
through the lumber dealer and no 
sales would be made direct to the 
contractor or owner. 

“Second: That all sales effort 
would be restricted to a limited 
territory which the market survey 
indicated was sufficient to absorb 
the output of our original plant. 

“The market survey, which de- 
termined the above policy, included 
a careful study of previous sales 
by units of population so that it 
was a comparatively simple matter 
to determine the amount of similar 
population groups that would be 
required to absorb a given output. 

“The same study, which made it 
apparent that dealer distribution 
must be built up, if business was 
ever to be done on a large scale 
throughout the country, also con- 
vinced us that in order to build up 
this dealer distribution, we must 
advertise to the user or owner 
in addition to our previous ad- 
vertising. 

“Tt was equally logical, when it 
was decided to restrict our ad- 
vertising to a limited territory, 
that newspapers should be decided 
upon to carry our general adver- 
tising. 

“Our first year’s advertising, 
started on this plan, began. March 
15, 1922; twenty-four papers be- 
ing used. 

“No large cities were selected, 
partially for the reason that we 
were able to select moderate size 
towns in which a certain amount 
of development work had already 
been carried out, and partially for 
the reason that limited plant 
capacity forbid. We wanted not 
only complete distribution in 


chosen territory, but we wanted to 
insure prompt deliveries, adequate 
follow-up and good service in 
general, so the largest cities were 
regarded as not a part of our field. 
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“Appeal was made in the ad- 
vertising for both relaying work, 
i.e., relaying hardwood floors over 
present soft wood or other types 
of wood floors, and also for floors 
in new buildings. 

“Space was used in newspapers, 
running at least one advertisement 
a week for thirty-eight weeks. Of 
course, this advertising was ac- 
companied by proportionate sales 
effort, the extent of which was 
largely decided by the market sur- 
vey; also a thoroughly organized 
amount of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing to the building material 
dealers and contractors. 

“A definite quota was established 
as a goal for the first year’s effort 
and a definite percentage of the 
income from the anticipated quota 
was set up as an advertising ap- 
propriation. 

“A sales appropriation was also 
established on a percentage of the 
anticipated quota. 

“The first year’s effort developed 
a volume of business somewhat in 
excess of the quota established. 

“This year’s campaign, which 
started on April 19, is worked out 
on exactly the same basis that 
proved successful last year. 

“Increased production was ar- 
ranged for and a new and larger 
quota was set, both placed on an 
extension of the territory, in popu- 
lation units as in 1922. 

“Uno to date this year, it seems 
certain that this new and larger 
quota will be exceeded. 

“This year we are using news- 
papers in forty-four towns. The 
same space units will be used this 
year. The early advertisements in 
the series have been selected from 
last year’s advertisements, but a 
new series is in preparation and 
will be run in the fall, 

“One feature of this work which 
we feel has been a large con- 
tributing factor to the success of 
the advertising has been the sys- 
tematic, organized effort made by 
us direct to the dealers carrying 
our product, in co-operation with 
the publishers carrying our ad- 
vertising, which has resulted in a 
very considerable amount of tie- 
up advertising on the part of local 
dealers. 

“In some instances our own space 
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“For BAR!’ 


dising campaigns are loaded for Big 
: ‘Game. Our first thought is: Where- 
in lies the Dominant selling argument? We 
believe the real high-powered modern weapon 
of merchandising is a sales campaign based 
upon a great single master selling thought. 
This Dominant Idea is not an external 
evolution—it must come out of the business 
itself. 


M cJUNKIN advertising and merchan- 
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HE Third Annual Chicago 

Food and Household 
Appliance Exposition will 
be held at the Coliseum, 
September 29th to October © 
6th, 1923. 


VY VY YW 


More than 200,000 food 
buyers attended last year’s 
exposition. 


Chicago Herald | 2! 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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The following firms have signed contracts 
for the greatest of all Food Shows: 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerator Co. 
Borden's Farm Products Co. 
California Prune & Apricot 
rowers 
Cereal Meal Corporation 
Chicago Davenport Mig. Co. 
Cole Mig. Company 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Consolidated Wafer Company 
Consumers Company 
Crown Chemical Company 
Cudahy Packing Company 
Douglas Pectin Company 
Elkhart Aluminumware Co 
The Fishback Company 
Fitzpatrick Bros. 
Foulds Milling Company 
Genessee Pure Food Company 
Grape Smack 
The Healtheries Natural Food Co. 
Horton Mfg. Company 
The H. Ten Bruin & Sons 


Hydrox Company 

Hygienic Company 

Ismert Hincke Milling Co. 

G. J. L. Janes Company 

Kellogg Company 

Jas. S. Kirk &@ Company 

Kranich & Bach 

Merrill Soule Company 

Mickelberry’s Food ProductsCo. 

Niagara Lye Company 

Oclerick & Berry Company 

Puritan Malt Extract Company 

The Torrington Company 

Vacuette Distributing Company 

Val Blatz Brewing Company 

Wasmuth Endicott Company 

Weil-McLain Company 

Williamson Candy Company 

The A. E. Wright Salad Dress- 
ing Company 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 

Zion Industries 


To insure choice locations immediate reserva- 
tions are necessary. Manufacturers interested in 
securing the attention of this receptive audience 
may for full particulars, address The Food and 
Household Appliance Exposition, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, 326 W. Madison Street. 


pay 
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has been accompanied by local 
dealer tie-up advertising, the total 
of which was equivalent to our 
own advertisement. We sell 
neither on the exclusive agency 
basis nor to all available dealers, 
but to as limited a number in each 
town as our judgment dictates. 

“This tie-up advertising has been 
mutually beneficial, bringing the 
buyer and the seller af. flooring 
in each locality together more 
quickly.” 

In obtaining this much to be 
desired tie-up at the point of sale, 
the Crooks-Dittmar Company has 
used all the usual dealer selling 
helps, and some which are rather 
unusual. An actual sample of 
flooring is mailed to inquirers like 
a post card and on it is printed 
“this sample has been exposed to 
stamping for post marks, scratch- 
ing in mail bags, and rough han- 
dling in transit. Traveling like 
this would ruin the sample com- 
pletely were it not that Cromar 
finish is applied by patented ma- 
chines. See booklet.” 

This plan is an interesting ex- 
ample of faith in the sample which 
has pleased recipients. Another 
unusual selling help is a series of 
post cards mailed one each week 
to carpenters and builders in the 


vicinity of each Cromar dealer. 
This is called “the ten point 
series.” Each card is illustrated 


and contains one sales point for 
the product. Each _ succeeding 
card emphasizes one more point, 
and in the lower left-hand corner 
gives a résumé of past points. 

Much could be said about the 
company’s method of referring in- 
quiries to local dealers and its use 
of this blank to get over its sales 
talk to the dealer’s retail clerks, 
its method of encouraging deal- 
ers to advertise on their own hook; 
but it seems to the writer that the 
history of Cromar, as far as it 
has gone, has a real significance 
and offers food for thought along 
another direction. 

An advertisable leader was de- 
veloped in a locality, not by creat- 
ing a new product, but by 
improving a process, because a 
man looks at his business with 
new eyes. 

Out of a church furniture busi- 
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ness, a lumber yard and a flooring 
concern, all doing a more or less 
limited ‘and local trade has come 
a product the sales on which are 
increasing by leaps and bounds as 
new territory is gradually opened 


up. ' 

The idea was not suggested by 
a user, a space salesman or an 
advertising man, but evolved nat- 
urally when a local manufacturer 
used his. own home as a sales 
laboratory and saw a broad mar- 
ket, if he could help solve a dif- 
ficulty which other home owners 
faced in common with him. 

There are lumber yards, local 
candy makers, ambitious druggists, 
machine shop owners with recep- 
tive minds, local makers of all 
sorts of useful things who need 
merely the proper sort of a sug- 
gestion to reach out for new 
business. Here are the naticnal 
leaders of tomorrow waiting for 
suggestions as to improved meth- 
ods and ideas. Every salesman 
has a home. Does he study its 
needs sufficiently? Would not the 
space salesman, the traveling man, 
the agency contact man get new 
sales angles, new methods of ap- 
proach, if they used their own 
homes as sales laboratories? 

A new idea is the baton of 
leadership in the knapsack of hun- 
dreds of men with a local repu- 
tation. The salesman who looks 
at his own surroundings with new 
and observant eyes will have a 
real message to the men who are 
ready to outgrow the local market. 


Shoe Polish May Become 
National Advertiser 


The Kraft Chemical Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of Kraft shoe polish, has 
applied for registration of the trade- 
mark “‘Colorglos” for a shoe polish con- 
taining a dye. 

No national advertising campaign is 
contemplated, F. L. Ralleff, general man- 
ager, informs PRINTERS’ Ink, but such 
a campaign is anticipated in the future. 
A sales campaign is planned for the 
present in Middle and Southwestern 
States, with expansion as rapidly as care 
may be taken of new business, 








Leaves Cincinnati Retailers 


_ Fred Harries has resigned as execu- 
tive secretary of the Cincinnati Retail 
Merchants’ Association. He was for- 
merly field’ secretary of the National 
Dry Goods Association. 
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Wawa ORE Advertising 
“4, Campaigns have 

fale | perished because 
AAS they were not 
well read, than because they 
were not well written. Here, 
évery Advertisement is set in 
three colors—black and white 
that is read. We have been 


called the Tiffany of Typog- 


raphy, but we would rather 
be known as Veterans in Visi- 
bility. For, the task to which 
the Master Typographer most 
proudly sets his handistomake 
the eye his humble servant. 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 


|| Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
| 314EAST 23xrp STREET » NEW YORK 
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He who rides may read — 


the more a man rides, the more he wears out tires. The 
more he wears out tires, the more often he sees Poster 
Advertising. With a good product and asimple, believable 
message, repetition of impression brings maximum results. 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C?, INC. 
550 WEST 57mm STREET, NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 
ICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI St. Louts PittsBuRGH PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE . AKRON RicHMOND ATLANTA WumincTon MILWAUKEE 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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Tooth paste is advertised 





BOUT one year ago we presented Child Life 
manufacturers and agents as an ideal medium 

for the advertising of tooth paste. The moth 
reads Child Life to her children, we explained, a 
would therefore be sensitive to any appeal 
helped her in their care. To-day, tooth paste 
advertised in Child Life—and successfully—by 
large manufacturers. 

These concerns, appreciating the unique editori 
content of Child Life and realizing the sound psy- 
chology of its appeal, are monthly reaching a quality 
market of more than 100,000 better class hom 
Other concerns who make and sell articles used i 
the care and education of children are also 
the pages of Child Life to great advantage. They 
are finding that Child Life talks straight to mothers 
who demand the best of merchandise for 
their children and homes—and are able to 
pay for that best. 

Tell this rich quality market about your | 
products! 

Let us send you a sample copy of Child” 
Life. 


RAND MGNALLY & COMPANY | 
Publishers ; 


536 S. CLark STREET, CHICAGO 














Mothers who select read 


“CHULD LIFE” to their childred 
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Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Hold Annual Covention 


Arthur G. Newmyer, Associate Publisher of New Orleans “Item,” Heads 
Association 


T= annual convention -of the 

Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Assciation closed on July 11 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
with the election of Arthur G. 
Newmyer, associate publisher of 
the New Orleans Jtem, as pres- 
ident, Mr. Newmyer has been 
chairman of the board of directors 
during the last year and has been 
closely associated with former 
President C. I. Stewart in the 
active management of the asso- 
ciation. W. S. Johnson of the 
Chattanooga News was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. In outlining 
the policy he hoped to pursue dur- 
ing the next twelve months, Mr. 
Newmyer said: “The keynote of 
this administration will be ‘action.’ 
You give it to us and we'll give 
it to you.” 

One of the first plans that ac- 
tion was taken on was the con- 
tinuation of a joint advertising 
campaign. A meeting of the ad- 
vertising committee was held and 
a definite plan of raising a fund 
was worked out. Chairman Edgar 
M. Foster of the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner is confident that a fund 
of $20,006 will be available. 

In outlining his policies Mr. 
Newmyer said that the new ad- 
ministration had a definite plan to 
make a reality of that section of 
its agency relation report dealing 
with the stopping of commissions 
direct to advertisers. The associa- 
tion also will act on a plan to 
discontinue the practice of grant- 
ing commissions to agencies other 
than those agencies recognized by 
he Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
according to Mr. Newmyer. 

One of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the convention 
was the actual raising of the 
£55,000 fund from the Southern 
publishers for the re-establish- 
ment of the School of Journalism 
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at Washington and Lee College. 
With this fund in hand the school 
will be started this season and a 
dsive will be made through the 
newspapers for an endowment 
fund of two million dollars. 





ARTHUR G. NEWMYER, NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Another accomplishment of the 
convention was the acceptance of 
West Virginia publishers as mem- 
bers. This makes the fourteenth 
State having active membership in 
the association. 

A change in the character of 
the association was made with the 
decision to bring the “upstairs” or 
editorial and reportorial depart- 
ments actively into the association 
work. Heretofore, the business 
office managers have been the ac- 
tive participants in the work of 
the association. From now on it 
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is expected that the editorial de- 
partments will discuss their affairs 
at these meetings. Major John S. 
Cohen, managing editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, was made chair- 
man of this new department. 

In reviewing the convention it 
was generally conceded that more 
actual work was pn on 
than at any previous meeting. 
one member stated it: “A call 
crowd with big accomplishments.” 

Labor matters, mail rates, ad- 
vertising and circulation troubles 
and every phase of: newspaper 
making were discussed. 

The new board of directors— 
one member from each State, fol- 
lows: 


Alabama: Victor H. Hanson, Birming- 
ham News; Arkansas, Elmer E, Clark, 
Little Rock Democrat; Florida, A. 
Elliott, Jacksonville Times-Union; 
gia, Clark Howell Jr., Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; Kentucky, HK: Giovannoli, Lexing- 
7 Leader; isiana, Robert Ewing, 

ew Orleans Daily States; Mississippi, 
Predesick pitens. ackson News; North 
eS Galt’ Braxton, Kinston Free 


Press; Oklahoma, E. K. Gaylord, Okla- 
homa Ci 
Geor; 


ity ree Mee li South Carolina, 
ge R. er, Greenville Piedmont; 
Tennessee B. man, Nashville 
Banner ; Vireinie Allen Potts, Richmond 
News-Leader, and Texas, Roy Watson, 
Houston Post. i Somat of di- 
rectors, Victor H. Hanson, Birmingham 
News; general chairman of business office 
committees, E. M. Foster, Nashville 
paee and general chairman, news and 

egislative committees, John S. Cohen, 
yr na Journal, 


The members of the association’s 
working committees are: 


News and legislative: C. A. Fell, Bir 
ingham News; W. T. Sittington, Little 
Democrat; Oscar Johnson, "Tampa 
Tribune; John Paschall, Atlanta Jour- 
nal; Brainard Platt, Louisville Courier- 
Journal; Clark Salmon, New Orleans 
_ Item; ‘Fred Sullens, Be any News; 
A . tockton, o News; 
M. Harrison, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan; Brian Bell, Columbia State; 
Wiley Morgan, Knoxville Sentinen! 
R. Z Ford, Richmond Times-Dispatch: 
J. M , eee. Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
and j.H . Long, Huntington Advertiser. 

Business department, labor and adver- 
tising: 

Business office committee: Charles 
Allen, Montgomery Advertiser; N. 
Heiskell, Little Rock Gazette; R. A. 
Reeder, Miami News-Metr ts; John 
Brice, Atlanta Journal; W. W. Stouffer, 
myo Post; John . Ewing, Shreve- 
onal? p> cen Ha Thomas St. TR or yp Hatties- 

; W. C, d, Charlotte 
News ae A. Loon aes Times- 

Democrat; W. ee ee ae 

Herald and Toure | k, John 
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son City Staf; P. R. Fishburn, Roanoke 
Times; J. R. Mapes, Beaumont Enter. 
prise, and David Gideon, age n 
Herald-Dispatch. 

Labor committee: J. R. wen, 
mingham A ge-Herald: Park s+ Walle. 
Fort Smith’: Southwest American; Lew 
Brown, St. Petersburg Independent; 
W. T. Anderson, Macon Suepree 
C. F. Gladfelter, Louisville erald; 
ae se Baton Rouge Static 
Times; Hederman, — 


Clarion- th La B. Jeff: 
boro Bie Monkees 


* wie um! ia 
ee q x Knoxville 
Journal- wae C. P. Hasbrook, Rich. 
mond Times Dispatch; G. J. Palmer, 
Texas labor commissioner, and J. H. 
Long, Huntington es 

Advertising committee: J. 
Birmingham News; Timor Ti 
Little Rock Democrat; W. A. Elliott’ 
Jacksonville Times-Union; Clark Howell, 
Jr., Atlanta Constitution; E. Levi, Louis. 
ville Courier-Journal; L. K. Nicholson, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; F Fred Sul- 
lens, Jackson ore, ‘ ~— Shore, 
Winston-Salem Sentinel; E. K. Gaylord, 
Oklah City Oklah ge R. 
Koester, Greenville Piedmont; cS 2. J. 
moony, & Memphis Commercial-A eal; 
Duerson, 2 hy ews 
and Advance; M. E. Foster, Houston 
Chronicle, and: J ag Divan Clarkburg 
Telegram. 


Charles E. Pask with Stude- 
baker Corporation 


Charles E. Pask has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Studebaker Corporation of America, 
South Bend, Ind. Mr. Pask, for sev- 
eral years, was advertising manager and 
assistant tq ~ sales manager of the 
Wayne Tank & Pump Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette and later of the Fort 
Wayne News. 





Hearst Buys Rochester 
“Post-Express” 


The Rochester, N. Y., Post-Express, 
founded in 1858, has been purchased by 
the Rochester News Corporation, pub- 
lisher of the Rochester Journal, Hearst 
evening newspaper. The two papers 
will be merged, it is understood, the 
name of the former being dropped and 
the personnel for the presént remain- 
ing unchanged. The final edition of 
the Post-Express was issued on July !4. 


Radio Tube Account for 
W. S. Hill Company 


E. T. Cunningham, Inc., San Francisco, 
maker of Cunningham amplifier tubes 
pet radio reception, is conducting 2 

ae on in Eastern newspapers on. its 

ucts... The advertising is handled 
pre the W.-S. Hill Company, New York 
advertising agency. 
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What Is “Class” 
Circulation ? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 
great many advertising men define “class” 
“quality” circulation, as though it had 

some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 





Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres — 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


108 Wooster Street New York City 
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A Test of Williams Shaving Soap 
‘Advertising Follow-Up 


The Record and Correspondence Given 


By John 


()CCASIONALLY we read in 
Printers’ INK a story of 
1ow an advertising man and his 
fe clipped coupons—from ad- 
rtisements, not from bonds— 
id sent them on their various 
iys with the idea of finding out 
» methods used by the advertis- 
g manufacturers in merchandis- 
g the inquiries. These stories 
are very often slightly satirical. 
They tell how out of 117 coupons 
sent forty-eight were answered in 
five days, seventeen in six days, 
five each in twenty-eight, twenty- 
nine and thirty days, eleven never 
answered at all, etc. 

Here is a refreshing story of 
one coupon sent and how it hap- 
pened to be sent and the magnifi- 
cent way that it was handled by 
the advertiser. 

I went downtown to buy a 
shaving-stick refill, When I ar- 
rived at Rice & Shannon’s drug 
store (free ad for them if you 
happen to know the town), I 
couldn’t remember whether the 
holder in the bathroom medicine 
chest was a Colgate holder or a 
Williams holder. I flipped a coin 
and it came down heads, which 
meant Williams, so I bought the 
Williams refill. Arriving home I 
found that the holder was a Col- 
gate holder. A shave was abso- 
lutely mnecessary—auction that 
evening at the club—so the refill 
was used without any holder. 

While reading an ad on Wil- 
liams Shaving Creams I noticed 
that a coupon offered a free sam- 
ple of cream. I clipped the coupon, 
signed it, and then, just to see 
how carefully the coupons were 
read, I wrote at the bottom the 
word “over.” Then on the other 
side I wrote “Recently I pur- 

rased a Williams refill which 

ill not fit my holder—(note the 
terrible deception). What can 
you do about it?” - 
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H. Naylor 


The letter from Williams tells 
the story. Note how this nailed 
me on the little deception about 
the holder. If the stick and 
holder were not rcturned then I 
was guilty of petty larceny in the 
amount of a five-cent stamp. If 
they were returned I was branded 
as a liar. 


We have sent you with pleasure a 
sample of Shaving Cream. We_ are 
also sending you a complete new Shav- 
ing Stick. This is our Doublecap Shav- 
ing Stick, just put on the market. 
ewtaee you will lke it better than 
the Holder Top Stick you now have. 
We enclose a 5-cent stamp herewith 
and shall appreciate your sending back 
the Refill and the container you have, 
addressing it to the Advertising De- 
partment. Ms 

If you do not like the Doublecap that 
we are sending you, you may send 
that back too, and we will send you 
another Holder Top Stick. We shall 
be very glad to have your opinion of 
Doublecap for which you can get Re- 
Loads when you need them at the same 
rice as the Re-Loads for the Holder 

op. 

Yours very truly, 

Tue J. B. Wittrams Company, 

J. H. Scranton, 
Advertising Department. 


I confessed to the deception, 
gave my reasons for it, compli- 
mented them on their handling 
of the inquiry and sent them a 
fifty-cent book of stamps to pay 
for the stick they sent to me. 

Heré follows the letter which 
ck:sed the incident. 


We were, of course, much interested 
to get your letter of March 12th. It 
would have been acknowledged more 
promptly had it not been for the 
writer’s illness. 

e are, of course, glad to have stood 
up so well in your estimation in the 
acid test to which you have subjected 
this department of our business. Of 
course, we hope we always attend to 
matters of this kind as promptly as it 
seems to you that we have in this 
particular instance, but alas! accidents 
do happen and I am afraid that we 
would not always score so well. 

_ We thank you for your letter and 
it has a stimulating effect to know 
that we are being watched here and 
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there by eyes that are kindly if critical. 
Thank you also for the stamps. 
Yours very wale, 
Tue J. B. Witttams Company, 
J. H. Scranton, 


P.S. 
We find you sent us 25 cents too 
much and we are returning a — 


(1) What would have hap- 
pened to the coupon if it had been 
received by you? Answer fully 
and honestly. 

(2) Do you consider that the 
handling of this inquiry created 
good-will? Check answer. 

Bet your life 
Frankly, no 

(3) How soon will all inquiries 
be given the attention this was by 
my company and by yours? 
Answer with word of five letters 
beginning with “N” and ending 
with “r”, 


McDougall-Butler 
Makes Home Market 
the Best Market 


CAMPAIGN to increase the 

distribution of Buffalo Qual- 
ity Paints in its home territory is 
being conducted by the Mc- 
Dougall-Butler Company, Inc., of 
Buffalo. When the company de- 
cided that its home market could 
be made its best market, it looked 
about for a plan that would make 
it so. The campaign finally deter- 
mined upon is proving successful 
and. the McDougall-Butler com- 
pany is realizing the objective for 
which it was instituted. 

The company is tying up with 
its national advertising a supple- 
mentary direct-mail campaign in 
Buffalo. In following this pro- 
gram the McDougall-Butler com- 
pany is taking occasion to do 
some home-town advertising for 
various Buffalo manufacturing 
concerns which use its paints and 
varnishes. One letter-size mailing 
folder, for example, displays in 
color..at the top this..caption: 
“The Orange Tubs That Are 
Buffalo Qualitied.” This folder 
features the ice-cream tubs used 
by the Hoefler Ice Cream Com- 
pany, a Buffalo firm. 

“The copy is given over to a 
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unique and catchy talk on ice 
cream and concludes with the fol- 
lowing statement: “Ice-cream 
makers usually choose a gay, dis- 
tinctive color for their tubs. The 
tubs of the Hoefler Ice Cream 
Company, of Buffalo, are known 
by their dressing of Buffalo Qua!- 
ity Orange Tub Enamel. 

“Since ice-cream tubs are none 
too gently handled and are cou- 
tinually full of ice and salt brinc, 
we are glad to have the assurance 
of E. J. Sheridan, secretary of 
the Hoefler Ice Cream Company, 
that Buffalo Quality Tub Ename! 
is ‘very satisfactory.’” 

Another folder described the 
H-O Cereal Company’s factory. 
It is pointed out that McDougall- 
Butler products are used by this 
concern because it is essential 
that a company making a cereal 
on which millions of mothers 


‘feed their babies shall keep its 


mill as spick and span as a 
Dutch kitchen. 

Various other Buffalo manu- 
facturers are featured in a similar 
manner. The folders are mailed 
to a selected list of local manu- 
facturers and large businesses at 
regular intervals of a few weeks 
each, accompanied by an intensive 
local sales campaign. 

H. Menagh, advertising 
manager of the McDougall-Butler 
company, reports that its local 
business has shown a splendid in- 
crease since this campaign was 
started. 


L. M. Van Riper, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Racine Rubber 


L. M. Van Riper, formerly genera! 
sales manager of the Racine Rubbe: 
Company, Racine tires and tubes, Ra 
cine, is. has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales, with head 
quarters at New York, to which city 
the sales office has been moved. It 
was formerly located with the factory 
at Racine. 


Industrial Gas Fired Furnaces 


to Be Advertised 

The Surface Combustion Company, 
New York, maker of the Blue Line 
Industrial Furnace, will use business 
papers and New York territory news- 
papers to advertise that product in co- 
operation with local gas companies. The 
account has been placed with The Pratt 
& Lindsey Company, Inc., New York 
advértising” agency.” “a 
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N exclusive audience of 
players and playgoers— 
more than sixty thousand 


strong—read your story every 
month in Theatre Magazine. 


Forms close 25th of 
second month preceding 





Theatre Magazine Co., 2 W. 45 Street, N. Y. C. 
Publishers—LOUIS AND PAUL MEYER 
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The DES MOINES CAPITAL. 
delivers the Des Moines market 
to national advertisers -~- 


No Des Moines newspaper can deliver the lowa market. No Des Moines 
newspaper can seriously influence Sioux City, Burlington, Dubuque, 
Ottumwa, Clinton, Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, etc. 


The Des Moines Capital at the present time is delivering the Des 
Moines market successfully to some of the biggest and most important 
national manufacturers in the United States. The Cudahy Packing 
Company has been advertising Old Dutch Cleanser in The Des Moines 
Capital exclusively for the past six months, and the sales in Des 
Moines and surrounding territory are thoroughly satisfactory. Sim- 
mons Beds have been advertised exclusively in Des Moines in The 
Des Moines Capital for several years. Simmons Beds are as staple in 
the furniture trade in Des Moines and surrounding territory as sugar 
is in the grocery stores. Other big national advertisers who are 
refusing to submit to the double-header proposition of a morning and 
evening combination in Des Moines because it is unnecessary and 
because it is over-buying the field, are as follows: Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Shredded Wheat Company, Warren Printing 
Papers, MacLaren’s Mayonnaise Dressing, Nairn Linoleum, Lloyd 
Baby Carriage, Franklin Baker Coconut, None-such Mince Meat, Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Blue Whirl Egg Beater, Liberty 
Hot Plate, Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Stanley Vacuum Bottles, etc. 


The best evidence of The Des Moines Capital’s productivity is based 
upon the fact that for more than twenty-five years it has been the 
chief reliance of the Des Moines department stores, and the majority 
of the local advertisers. If The Des Moines Capital can do it for the 
department stores, it can do it for national advertisers. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


“Delivers the Des Moines market. No Des Moines newspaper can 
deliver the Iowa market.” 


Special Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


Important Note 


The Des Moines Capital competes with a publisher who advertises a 
morning and evening combination as a single newspaper with a single 
circulation. This confuses many national advertisers. The national 
advertiser who buys a morning and evening combination in Des 
Moines is overbuying the market. 
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Insuring the Future of a Business 
with a Side-Line 


McNiff, of Chicago, Custom Bootmaker, Makes a Repair Busines 
Good Workmen and New Prospects for His Older oe gage 


\ ANY handicrafts with which 
1¥i an older generation were 
familiar have given place to the 
mass production schedules of mod- 
err industry. Surviving instances 
are like historic landmarks. The 
custom bootmaker is one of these. 

[he old-time, expert shoemaker, 
working slowly by hand, every 
inch a craftsman, is all but ex- 
tinct. Factories, specialization and 
standardization in production and 
selling methods have left him far 
to the rear of the procession. 

The matter of securing new 
shoemakers capable of quality 
handwork is a problem with the 
maker of custom boots and shoes, 
that grows more acute each year. 
Neither native American boys nor 
immigrants have shown any eager- 
ness to enter the craft, first serv- 
ing the necessary apprentice period. 
The factory job where a man 
does a single task and that with 
machinery looks easier and ap- 
pears to promise just as much in 
the end. 

Confronted with this problem 
of recruiting material from which 
to make shoemakers capable of 
building a pair of shoes by hand 
from start to finish, M. F. McNiff, 
of Chicago, hit upon the idea of 
developing the repair side of his 
business. He began making cus- 
tom boots and shoes at Chicago 
in 1892. That the handmade 
article is still in demand is testi- 
fied to by his thriving trade. Nor 
is the business of a local nature. 
Forty per cent of his orders come 
from outside the boundaries of 
Illinois. 

In thirty years of shoe build- 
ing, the repair end had remained 
a decidedly minor factor. Then, 
with his labor problem in mind, 
several months ago Mr. McNiff 
saw in this neglected repair field, 
the opportunity to train new men, 
keep them profitably employed and 
teach them fine shoe making. 

Recently Mr. McNiff has found 
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it worth while to advertise his 
repair work almost to the ex- 
clusion of his custom business. 
The campaign, comparatively 
new, is interesting in its numerous 
appeals all centring around the 
thought that here is a builder of 
really fine shoes, who is ready to 


Building 


(FORMERLY MASONIC TEMPLE) 


DE LUXE COPY ON SHOE REPAIRING THAT 
IS NECESSARY BECAUSE OF QUALITY 
CUSTOM SHOE WORK 


put fine handwork into the mak- 
ing of old shoes new. The type 
of copy meeting most success, so 
far, is that in which the economy 
of having shoes renewed by hand 
is the dominant idea. Advertising 
of this character has brought 
oF ar to the workrooms of Mc- 
iff, who had never before thought 
seriously of visiting a custom 
shop. Some of these, unless signs 
fail, will be converted into pur- 
chasers of custom-made shoes. 
Where McNiff formerly repaired 
only the shoes of his own cus- 
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tomers as a matter of accom- 
modation, he is now doctoring a 
hundred different makes, alert to 
the importance of this repair work 
and its relation to his custom 
trade. This repair work is prov- 
ing an excellent “filler-in” for his 
business. It is stabilizing it, keep- 
ing it on an even keel by keeping 
the shop busy during what would 
otherwise be quiet periods. It is 
not trivial work. It cannot be 
turned over to green, inexperi- 
enced hands, yet much of it can 
well be done by men who have 
not yet reached the expert stage. 

There is no longer any great 
element of novelty in the stories 
of the discoveries of neglected op- 
portunities in business. Com- 
mercial research and investigation 
of markets, buying preferences 
and demand have made stories of 
this type common. The value in 
them lies in an examination of 
the methods used in capitalizing 
these opportunities once they are 
bared and the suggestions arising 
from such study. 

McNiff cut out and sewed to- 
gether shoes for three decades 
before he realized the extent of 
the repair field. Today forceful 
advertising is bringing him a good 
volume of repair trade, which is 
new trade. More prosaic busi- 
ness it may be than the making of 
new shoes, but it is none the less 
valuable business, for it is at once 
developing tomorrow’s buyers of 
custom footwear and developing 
the men who will be able to sup- 
ply the needs of these new buyers. 





Plans Direct-Mail Campaign 
on Wash Boilers 


The Schlueter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, metalware, St, Louis, plans a new 
line of wash boilers on which it intends 
to use the trade-mark “De Luxe.” Ap- 
plication for registration of this trade- 
mark was made recently. A direct-mail 
campaign will be made to retail hardware 
dealers in all States except those on the 
Atlantic Coast. 





Roofing Account for Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 

The Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co., 
Chicago, 9 placed their account in 
the hands of the Ferry-Healy Adver- 
tising Company, go. Newspapers 
will i. used ir Northern Middle-West- 
‘ern States. 
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A Public Market 
Makes Copy of Federal 
Supervision 





HE synonymic association of 

cheapness with inferior qual- 
ity in the public mind has placed 
a serious handicap on many a low- 
rent district. 

Public markets particularly have 
been singled out for general 
deprecation on the score of supe- 
riority because of location. Deal- 
ers of a public market at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Center Market, 
however, are availing themselves 
of a remedy—advertising—which 
has been successfully applied to 
similar situations in other cities. 

Center Market at Washington, 
occupies two entire city blocks, 
housing under one roof some 176 
dealers, both wholesale and retail, 
in every line of foodstuffs and 
household sundries. The business 
done in 1922 was reported at ap- 
proximately $14,500,000. The fig- 
ure for 1923 will be considerably 
increased as a result of the pres- 
ent advertising, it is expected. 
This campaign is of three months’ 
duration. The cost averages 
about $1.75 per day per dealer. 
About one-fourth page of space 
is being used in several local news- 
papers. 

This market is unique in one 
particular. It is the only market 
in the country under Federal su- 
pervision. This fact is featured 
in all copy, which points out that 
“Government ownership assures 
the most rigid enforcement of the 
meat and food inspection laws.” 

C. W. Kitchen, superintendent 
under the Department of Agri- 
culture, states that at the opening 
of the campaign, thousands locally 
were unaware of the largeness of 
the market. 





Newspaper Campaign for Red 
Cross Mattresses 


The New York Mattress Company, 
Boston and Chicago, manufacturer of 
Red Cross mattresses, will soon start 2 
campaign on its product in litan 
newspapers. Wood, Putnam & Wood, 
Boston advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct this advertising 
campaign. 
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Mornings, 152,112* 


Things are now quite 
different in Kansas City 


Today, the Journal and Post offer na- 
tional advertisers practically a complete 
coverage of Kansas City and its trade 
territory at a /ower advertising rate than 
is offered by any other newspaper in 
Kansas City! Things are now quite dif- 
ferent in Kansas City. 


Popular demand and sincere appreciation for truly 
metropolitan newspapers made possible the tremen- 
dous circulation and advertising strides that have 
been effected within the past year. With the only 
Gravure Section, Mid-week and Sunday Colored 
Comic Supplements and innumerable other exclu- 
sive features, The Journal and Post are “leading 
the way” in Kansas City. 


Merchandising Service for Advertisers 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 
THE KANSAS CITY POST 


WALTER S. DICKEY, Owner and Editor 
EDWIN O. SYMAN, General Busi Manag 





Sundays, 201,684* 


*Publisher’s statement to the ABC for 6 months ending Mar: 31, 1923. 


Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Evenings, 168,740* 
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When There Isn’t a Single Thing 
Left to Say 


« Then the Job Is to Study the Product 
‘ By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


T is believed that stout Cortez 

was silent upon a peak in Da- 
rien for no other reason than that 
he hadn’t a thing to say. There 
are advertisement writers who 
might get a whole lot stouter if 
they weren’t worrying the flesh 
off their bones, trying to chase up 
some kind of a copy scheme, 
whether they have anything to say 
or not. 

Copy that makes lovers of the 
specific groan loudly is often pro- 
duced either because the essential 
character of a product does not 
apparently lend itself to descrip- 
tive writing, or because every- 
thing has been already said. No 
new idea seeming discoverable, the 
advertiser concludes that he must 
obtain reader-interest some other 
way. 

And then, behold! .“ Someone 
turns round and by looking at 
the selling problem from a new 
angle, produces copy that is as 
fresh as summer dew. 


WHEN THE PRODUCT IS BEREFT OF 
TALKING POINTS 


Sometimes the despairing ad- 
smith falls back upon sheer ir- 
relevance. “Since we can’t find 
anything to say, let’s try to be in- 
teresting anyway, and trust to 
association of ideas to bring home 
the bacon.” Here in Britain, some 
queer advertising from a North- 
ern whisky-mill has been furnish- 
ing an example of this. Full pages 
in hetter-grade dailies and a long 
list of expensive illustrated week- 
lies are filled with copy that says 
not one word about the goods, 
except to name them and describe 
the label. 

The full-text of one follows— 
every word of it except a tiny 
note in 8-point italics reading 
“Pictures from Ossian,” with a 
ser'al number: 
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O1na-Morvut 
It was in the days of the king, while 
yet my locks were young, that I marked 
Con-cathlin, on high, from ocean’s nightly 


wave. 
B. L. 

Gotp LaBet 
cotc 


Whisky 
15/— Per Bottle 
Buttocu, Lapse & Company 


Glasgow: London: 
149, West George 36, geek 
Street. Lane 

The illustration albeinces a 


beautiful crayon drawing on rough 
paper, depicting an ancient ship. 
The whole copy, picture and all, 
covers only about 30 per cent of 
the white paper. 

To make booze sound too at- 
tractive might lend a hand to 
Prohibition. The brilliant-reasoned 
copy of Haig & Haig has disap- 
peared from the papers here, not 
because it didn’t sell the goods, 
but because a whisky combine 
bought out the trade-mark. But 
where, for any reason, selling- 
copy cannot be used, a snappy 
catch-line or slogan can do much. 
Another vendor of whisky, John 
Begg, Limited, uses even fewer 
words—but he makes them talk! 
He says “Take a peg of John 
Begg!” It is pounds to peanuts 
that this will make more people 
remember Begg’s brand than all 
the folklore of B.L. and Begg 
uses only a half page. The rest 
of the wording consists of an ad- 
dress, a small cut of the lion and 
unicorn coat-of-arms, and a state- 
ment that the goods have been 
supplied to all the royal palaces 
since 1848. 

Another way to advertise a 
product sterile of suggestive copy 
ideas is to give the reader some- 
thing for nothing: tell him some- 
thing interesting or useful at 
every. insertion, and he will follow 
a series for the sake of this fea- 
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ture. Thus the name of the prod- 
uct associated with the suggestions 
printed becomes embedded in his 
memory. When I was advertising 
manager for Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills, under the late John Morgan 
Richards, the also late Brent 
Good bought me a few thousand 
field-signs to display the title of 











Bearing in mind the old adage “you can’t see 
through a brick wall,” it shoujd always be the 
careful Motorist’s aim to slow up to safety speed 
when crossing or turning into another road. 
Accidents can generally be avoided by conforming 
to this simple rule which no urgency or pleasure 
of speed should he allowed to ignore. At night a 
useful tip is to switch on full headlights when near 
a crossing. Thus a Motorist in the cross road 
is warned by the lighted surface of the road 
that another car is near before he actually sees it. 


Look for No. 6 of the Series. 


Correspondence on these interesting 


subjects is invited. 
"Fo the Sellar. Spirit on he Road” 


TTS 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OK CO,LTD 
36, QUEEN ANNES GATE, LONDON, SL 





LIKE THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY THIS 
BRITISH ADVERTISER SELFISHLY REALIZES 
THE IMPORTANCE OF “SAFETY FIRST” 


the goods where railroad passen- 
gers could see it. After about a 
year, I struck the idea of adding a 
little extra tablet on the top, 
showing the distance from Lon- 
don. The sales moved up imme- 
diately. 

The few concerns which import 
gasoline, and change its name to 
petrol or motor spirit during the 
voyage, have rung the changes on 
records made during various auto 
races with their respective brands 
till they are tired. But the Anglo- 

Eon Oil..Company, selling 
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series, eight inches deep across 
two columns, in a large number of 
dailies, and quarter-pages in i!lus- 
trated weeklies, with illustrated 
driving hints and the script head- 
ing “Pratt-itudes of the Road.” 
The text of one reads thus: 


CORNERING CARE. 


Every careful Motorist when cornering 
always slows down to a speed consistent 
with safety—even if it necessitates chang. 
ing gear—and keeps near as possible to 
the left-hand kerb. 

Few would risk the danger shown in 
the Cagrem where, rather than slow 
down, the Motorist will have difficulty 
in avoiding a collision, will certainly 
strain his tyres and, if the road surface 
be greasy, almost inevitably skid. 

Is it worth the risk? Look for No. 7 
of the series. Correspondence on these 
interesting subjects is invited. 


Beyond very pretty and tooth- 
some pictures of fancy chocolates, 
it is a long time since anyone on 
this side said anything about these 
things except that they tasted very 
nice. But Charbonnel & Walker, 
in Bond Street, have hit on a new 
line of selling-talk, utilizing the 
gift-interest, always strong in this 
trade. A recent pictureless quar- 
ter-page said: 


Is Your Frrenp’s Cuocorate Taste 
REGISTERED? 


_If you_knew for certain that the re. 
cipient of your box of chocolates loved 
every single one—would it not make you 


— 

harbonnel & Walker have several 
thousands of ladies on their register for 
preferences. A box sent to them con- 
tains oy those varieties that they have 
expres a liking for. There is not a 
single disappointment in their box. 

All you have to do is to order a box 
containing a complete selection. 

Every chocolate has its number and a 
little key list and registration card is 
enclosed. Your friend will enjoy filling 
the card in, knowing that Charbonnel & 
Walker will thereafter see that she re. 
ceives only chocolates that appeal to her 
particular taste. A delightful idea, is it 
not? As delightful as the chocolates! 


Yes, there is always a way to 
evolve fresh copy if you try hard 
enough; but the best plan of all 
was formulated by Printers’ INK 
years ago, when an editorial said 
that it was important to find new 
and striking things to say about 
a product, but that the right way 
to produce good advertisements 
-was not.to study new and striking 
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More Than 2,000,000 
Agate Lines 


The New York Times is the only New York 
newspaper whose advertising record, month by 
month, starts with the figure 2. For the past 
twelve months, with three exceptions, The Times 
has published in excess of 2,000,000 agate lines 
of advertising each month, representing high 
class, censored announcements, including over 
800 national advertisers, 200 of whom use The 
New York Times exclusively among New York 
morning newspapers. 


THE RECORD 


1922 1923 
July 1,667,264 January 2,086,882 
August 1,619,914 February 1,708,832 
September 2,074,500 
October 2,504,096 March 2,153,096 
November 2,137,720 April 2,373,312 
December 2,058,834 May 2,261,944 


In six months of this year The New 
York Times published 12,582,026 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain over the cor- 
responding period of last year of 502,132 
lines and an excess over the second New 
York newspaper of 3,326,456 agate lines. 


Guy S. Osborn 


Incorporated 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe Democrat Building 
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tant part in the successful promotion of some NE 
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handed | 
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Court of ‘Appeals Distinguishes 
between Brand and Trade-Mark 


Holds User of Word as Brand Cannot Stop Use of Same Word as 
Trade-Mark 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


O* E of the interesting trade- 
mark cases that has been 
handed down of late by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, which hears appeals 
from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, resulted from a refusal of 
the Commissioner to register to 
the Touraine Company the word 
“Touraine” as a trade-mark for 
candy and confections in view of 
the opposition of F. B. Washburn 


& Co. 
The record showed that the 
parties are situated in nearby 


Massachusetts cities manufactur- 
ing candy. The Washburn com- 
pany puts out over 200 “different 
pieces or mixtures” of candy to 
most of which it applies its trade- 
mark “Waleco.” To each distinc- 
tive piece or mixture was also ap- 
plied a mame and it was shown 
that “Whenever a wholesaler de- 
sired a piece of a certain kind he 
ordered it by its appropriate 
The name for one mix- 
was “Touraine Chocolate 
Mixture,” and the evidence 
showed that this name had been 
in use in this way since 1897. It 
appears that the general trade- 
mark Waleco also appeared on 
the Touraine mixture packages. 
In 1906, a grocery company 
adopted the word Touraine as a 
trade-mark and the following 
year conveyed all right to it to the 
Touraine Company. From that 
time on, the Touraine Company 
used it as a general trade-mark 
and applied it to all its products. 
On some uncertain date, many 
years ago, the Touraine Company 
requested the Washburn company 
to discontinue its use of the word. 
The Washburn company, how- 
ever, having the prior use, refused 
to do this, but agreed to limit its 
use of the word to the particular 
mixture. Jt appeared even that 
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the Washburn company sold goods 
procured from the Touraine Com- 
pany with the mark Touraine on 
the packages. It was admitted 
that the Washburn company 
looked on the word as a grade or 
quality mark rather than as a 
trade-mark and did not look upon 
the use of the word by the 
Touraine company as an infringe- 
ment until in 1916 the Touraine 
Company applied for registration 
of the word. Up to that time, it 
appeared that the Washburn com- 
pany had spent nothing in adver- 
tising the name while the Touraine 
Company had spent over three- 
quarters of a million dollars in 
advertising its products under that 
name. 


WHY THE COURT REVERSED THE 
PATENT OFFICE DECISION 


With these facts before it, the 
Court reversed the Patent Office 
and ruled that inasmuch as the 
Washburn company had not used 


the mark as a true trade-mark but 


merely as a mark to denote the 
style, character, quality or grade 
of the particular package and in- 
asmuch as it had presented no 
other evidence of probable injury 
or damage to it from the use of 
the word by the Touraine Com- 
pany, it had no sufficient objection 
to the grant of registration to the 
Touraine Company. 

This case clearly distinguishes 
between marks that are used as 
true trade-marks to indicate origin 
and marks that are used rather to 
distinguish one product of a cer- 
tain manufacturer from other 
products of the same manufac- 
turer and for that purpose only. 
While many of the latter are 
registered in the Patent Office as 
trade-marks, it appears that such 
registrations may at any time be 
declared invalid as a result of ap- 
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propriate proceedings. It follows Advertising Pessimists A 
further that one who uses a name Self M ? 
as a grade or quality mark may Whenever isan gout advertisi 
in; 
not hope to prevent use of the doesn’t pay, it is usually safe to assum 
a word by another as a trade- that pe ore in aie ewe qeventiaing did 
mar something he shouldn’t ve done 
ark forthe same products unless isi "soning Meola 
~ 4 pe one, 
fusion will result. It is also clear A few days ago a manufacturer sent 
one ye proceeding of this kind, out @ pcr am a a pvcnsgpen en AA 
e advertised brand or trade- automobile users. It gave the nance. 
mark is more likely to suffer dam- the cup, the name of the firm, <a 
age and, therefore, more likely to aes po PE nergy oo ae ae we 
be upheld by the courts cage atte 
° e the manufacturer was 
who the dealer was, and probably this 
Western Newspaper Campaign’ as gpa 4 will say that this campaign ( 
for San Francisco Noodles About the same time came a letter 
The Fontana-Hollywood Company, from a printer, in a neat-aj ring en- 


San Francisco manufacturer of noodles, | Velope bearing a return card. . The only 
is conducting an advertising campaign 24dress, however, given on either the 
in Texas poe | Arizona newspapers. The  !etterhead or the Lag was Hyde 
Honig-Cooper Company, Inc, San Park. There are seven Hyde Park pos 
Francisco advertising agency, is han- offices in the United States, scattered 
dling this account. from California to Massachusetts, Fur. 
_ “-~ | = Yee scopy Be the 
a ivect aii vertisi: Ssociation’s 
W. Scott Patjens Joins “Bulletin.” <x 
Leslie-Judge 
W. Scott Patjens has been appointed George J. Schutz, formerly with the 
advertising man: of the Leslie-Judge Elgin, Ill., Daily News, has joined the 
Company, New York, publisher of Judge advertising department of The Consoii- 
and Film Fun. Mr. Patjens formerly dated Magazines Corporation, Chicago, 
published the Dramatic Mirror at publishers of The Red Book and The 
New York. Blue Book. 


















Over $86,000,000 Worth of Hardware 


will be bought in Canada in the next six months. Practically all 
of the men who will buy this hardware will receive by paid in- 
vitation, the 35th Annual Fall Buyers’ Guide and Directory of 
Hardware and Metal, issued on August 18. 


The comprehensive buyers’ guide, editorial and market section, 
splendid advertising section will have a direct influence on the pur- 
chases of these men, Many new and profitable connections will be 
formed as a result of close study of this Annual Buyers’ Guide, 
by the chief hardware buyers of Canada. Do you wish to secure 
a full share of this business? Act now. Date of issue August 18, 
last forms close August 14. Early forms closing now. This is the 
35th Fall Buyers’ Guide and Directory. It has grown up with the 
hardware trade of Canada and will be the best ever produced. 
Size of full page, 7%4”x10”. Full page, $65; % page, $36; 
% page, $21; double-page spread, $120. Extra color, $25 page. 














If interested in the Canadian hardware 
trade, send for booklet entitled ‘‘What 
the Canadian Hardware Trade Has to 
Say Regarding Harpware anp METAL.” 


Hardware ~Metal 
MEMBER A.B.c. MEMBER A.B.P. 


Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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“of Give your house organ 
at a chance 


- The mail is loaded with good reading. 
ation’: Your house organ has to compete for 
attention with a host of magazines 
that command the best talent in the 
world. Give it a chance. Freshen it 
up with a more attractive cover. 
Hammermill Cover gives you qual- 
ity and fine colors at a very low price. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL ParerR Company, Erte, Pa. 





Send for Samples 


MERM, 
COVER 


: Single and Double Thick 
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74900 Contest 


ASK ABOUT IT HERE! 
273 PRIZES 
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Lamport-MacDona_p Co., Advertising 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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Killing Off the Obstacle That 
Retards Sales for du Pont 


Powder 
And Making Profit out of It With the Help of Advertising 


ENERALLY speaking, remov- 
ing a merchandising obstruc- 
jon is an expensive proposition. 
Jery frequently it requires many 
ears of intensive advertising and 
elling effort before the path is 
ffectively cleared. Occasionally 
owever, a company finds it pos- 
‘ible to make capital, and inciden- 
ally profits, out of the main 
stumbling block that retards 
increased sales, 
A recent example of this sort 


are certain important 


is believed will result in making 
desirable birds more plentiful. 
This year a program has been in- 
augurated which has for its pur- 
pose an effort to reduce the 
number of animals and birds that 
prey on game and annually take 
such an enormous toll of useful 


pg SS Powder 


) du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. is doing, is to 
interest sportsmen throughout the 


pests, it is said, kill, fully ten times 
more game in a season than all 
of the shooters in America. Du 
Pont is urging its dealers to get 
the hunters to wage war on these 
vermin, and in this manner create 
a large demand for shotgun shells 
every month in the year and also 
in the regular hunting season. The 
company points out to dealers “the 
more game birds and game 
animals, the more shooting in the 
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future, and the more _ shooting 
there is, the more shells you sell.” 

In this connection du Pont sug- 
gests that dealers promote the 
organization of Vermin Hunting 
Clubs. The company suggests that 
dealers offer merchandise prizes 
of articles from the store stock to 
help stimulate interest. It is also 
suggested that dealers inaugurate 
a Vermin Hunting Week. The 
company urges merchants to co- 
operate in keeping down the num- 
ber of crows, hawks, red squirrels, 
owls, weasels, bobcats, etc., which, 
year by year, are killing off the 
game birds of the country. 

To assist merchants in carrying 
out the idea, du Pont has pre- 
pared electrotypes of a series of 
advertisements, which. are supplied 
without cost. Cards and booklets 
are also available. One of the 
dealer advertisements, which sup- 
plies the keynote of the entire 
sales idea, is headed, “It’s always 
open season on vermin.” The 
copy continues: 


Those of you who eagerly wait for the 
next hunting season can have plenty of 
shooting right now. 

he woods and fields are full of crows, 
red squirrels, weasels, owls, bobcats, 
hawks and other pests which must be 
checked if our American game birds are 
to kept from becoming extinct. 

It’s the vermin, not the shooters, which 
are making our wild fowl less plentiful 
each year. A quail in a breeding season 
lays twenty-four eggs. But when a 
single red squirrel, or crow, will eat or 
destroy over two hundred eggs in a 
yong what chance have the quail to 

—_ 
sportsman, every gun club, 
should % declare war on these pests. 

Start a Vermin Hunting Club. It 
will be a lot of fun, besides a duty to 
your favorite sport. 


What du Pont is really en- 
deavoring to do is to eat its cake 
and keep it too. This has always 
been classified among. the _impos- 
sible accomplishments. But, it 
would seem that this once, at least, 
the feat will be performed. 
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Butter and Egg Distributors 


Advertise 

The Chicago office of the Fred M. 
Randall Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, is placing advertising for The 
Chicago ercantile Exchange, com- 
Pe known as the Butter and Egg 
Board. The purpose of the advertising 
in farm publications is to create a bet- 
ter understanding between the pro- 
ducers and distributors of butter and 
eggs and to improve the grades of food- 
stuffs sent to market. Trade papers 
also are being used, and a series of six 
educational booklets has been prepared. 


Cincinnati Advertising Business 
Changes Name 


R. E. Forshee, for the past year con- 
tact representative of the Keelor & 
Hall Company, Cincinnati advertising 
agency, has become a member of the 
firm of Moreland & Stuckenberg, ad- 
vertising, of that city, which will now 
be known as Moreland, Stuckenberg & 
Forshee. .Mr. Forshee was formerly 
sales and advertising representative of 
the Cincinnati Wirebound Box Com- 
pany. 


H. G. McEndree Joins 
E. H. Clarke Agency 


H. G. McEndree, formerly vice- 
president of Maxwell-McLaughlin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, has joined 
the staff of The E. H. Clarke Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago. 
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Newspaper Campaign for Pedi. 
greed Food Products 


The Pedigreed Products Corporation, 
manufacturer of tens oe Vacuo-Packt 

— butter and salted nuts, Elmir:, 
N. Yo ns a newspaj campaign on 
its products, Geor, c. Browne, vice 
president, informs INTERS’ INK. 

“We expect,”’ states Mr. Browne, “ty 
extend our campai over a iod of 
several months, ing one city at ; 
time and working just as fast as w 
can. The copy will be used to increas 
consumer demand. Our goods are soli 
direct to the jobbing trade and by then 
to the retail dealers, In addition to the 
advertising in newspapers, we expect ty 
make ‘extensive use of window display; 
and have a trained .demonstrator in the 
better stores.” 


Getting. Automobile Tourist 


Patronage for Railroads 

Automobile touring means lost rail 
road patronage. Getting some of it, 
nevertheless, is possible, as exemplified 
in advertising by. Comfort, Pleasure 
Speed, Inc., Chicago, appearing in local 
newspapers. 

“Ship Your Car—Start Your Tour 
Where the Scenery Begins” is the ex. 
plicit caption used with a cut depicting 
a land of pine-clad mountains. 

“The ‘Speedway Limited’—world’s 
fastest. freight train—carries your car 
from Chicago to Albany, N «» in 4 
hours” is the conclusion of this adver 
tisement. 











STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs,and SU- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 
WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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Dieting 


<i (A7 Filling the Bases 


\ ¥ UR branch stores are your bases of supply 
—mark them well. Keeping them filled is your 

most important problem and a great help in the 

solution of the problem is the right kind of out- 


door agency signs. 


We will appreciate your investigation of “Ing- 
Rich” Signs of solid colored porcelain fused into 
steel — signs that never fade or rust and are 
cheapest in “the long run”. Will you use the 
coupon beneath? No obligation. 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 


> Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 
_College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Kindly mail us a copy of your sign catalog for 
our files. 


Name 
Cc y— 


v 


Address__ _ 
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Sanitape machines automatically wrap, seal 
and count any desired number of tablets 
from 1 to 100 as a sales or sampling unit. 


W 





Experien 
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(4) Last, but not least, because Sanitape safeguards each indi- yee 
vidual tablet against all deterioration—insures that every Co i. 
tablet will retain its full efficaciousness until used; thereby het in a 
increasing the consumer’s satisfaction and helping sales. dene obi 
i ee, ce Direct-to 
Any packing requirements, large or small, can be met—either ei - . 
by the installation of one or more Sanitape machines in your school, ¢ 
own plant, or by turning the entire packing job over to our examples 
Contract Department for peoiins in our plant. Either way nesses di 
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What Mail-Order Demands as 
Copy Fundamentals 


Experience Shows That Specific Presentations Succeed over General 
Statements in Copy 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


[N the task of building up a 
mail-order business, what kind 
of advertising should be used? 
Should it be planned with a view 
to securing requests for a cata- 
logue? Should it feature mer- 
chandise for the purpose of ob- 
taining orders direct? Or should 
a combination, of both be tried? 

To a mail-order man, advertis- 
ing and selling should be one 
and the same thing. His advertis- 
ing appropriation should be his 
sales appropriation, calling for the 
utmost thought and care in its ex- 
penditure. Before a penny is 
spent he should want to see where 
directly’ or indirectly it brings in 
enough sales and profits to justify 
it For that reason the question 
of the type of advertising to em- 
ploy would be a very important 
one. 

Mail-order businesses differ. 
Some of them sell a staple line of 
merchandise through a catalogue, 
of which Montgomery Ward & 
Co. is a good example. Others 
deal in specialties that have a one- 
time sale, such as the “Kalamazoo- 
Direct-to-You” stove company. 
Or, it may be a correspondence 
school, of which there are many 
examples. Because these busi- 
nesses differ, it is not possible to 
generalize; each class must be 
taken by itself. Generally speak- 
ing, they fall into two classes: 
Those handling a line on which 
repeat orders are possible, and 
= which have only a one-time 
sale. 

The mail-order business with a 
one-time sale naturally requires 
advertising with results that are 
immediate—either orders are re- 
ceived direct from the advertising 
itself or from the follow-up litera- 
ture sent out in response to in- 
quiries. There can be no hope of 
profit from. future reorders... For 


a proposition that falls into this 
class, the advertising must 
planned for the direct sale, with 
one exception. 

Some mail-order propositions 
require rather lengthy explana- 
tions, testimonials, etc. before 
they can be sold, and the period- 
ical or other s necessary 
would be too costly. 

In the case of a correspondence 
school, for example, people usually 
question about adopting it. They 
want to know the names of others 
who have taken it and what re- 
sults they have had. Perhaps the 
item runs up into much money, 
such as a ready-cut house or 
garage. If this is the case, 
then it must be borne in 
mind that the higher the price the 
more people want to know about 
your proposition before they are 
willing to put down their money. 
For such there is no choice but 
to resort to the inquiry type of 
advertisement, keeping the period- 
ical or other space down to a 
point that will produce inquiries 
at the lowest possible cost. 


WHEN THE PROBLEM IS LESS 
COMPLICATED 


If the business is in staples, such 
as automobile supplies or shoes, on 
which reorders are possible, the 
advertising problem is simpler and 
there is greater latitude in the 
choice of the kind of advertising 
that can be used profitably. Where 
the other type of business requires 
immediate sales to pay for the ad- 
vertising, such a business can 
stand advertising even without 
enough immediate sales, if only 
there are sufficient reorders to 
make it profitable. That does not 
mean to imply, of course, that less 
care need be used with advertis- 
ing; on the contrary, its expendi- 
ture should be watched just as 
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strictly, for it still constitutes a 
selling expense. It means only 
that the business of the latter 
class can advertise profitably on a 
mail-order basis, where the one- 
time house could not afford to 
continue. 

Selling from a line on which re- 
orders are possible calls for a 
catalogue. And that catalogue 
must be put into the hands of as 
many people as possible. Two 
types of advertising may be profit- 
ably employed: That which brings 
in orders direct and pays for it- 
self on that basis; and the other 
which results in catalogue in- 
quiries. 

Of course, if it is possible to use 
the former, there would be no 
question about adopting it. It has 
all the virtues demanded in mail- 
order selling—that of producing 
enough business to yield a profit. 
It practically becomes a financing 
proposition with the advertising 
appropriation as a revolving fund 
constantly renewing itself and 
yielding a profit, and all the time 
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adding new customers to the list. 
But this type of advertising is not 
always possible for a number of 
reasons too numerous to cover in 
this article. 

In that. case the problem te- 
solves itself into the question of 
which particular of mail- 
order advertising yields the most 
catalogue inquiries. Should your 
catalogue re be featured in the 
hope of as king people to send for 
it? Or should certain bargains be 
taken from the catalogue and dis- 
played in order to invite readers 
to send for the catalogue that con- 
tains many more? Perhaps the 
answer lies in the experience of 
the various mail-order houses, and 
as an illustration I will cite one 
example—that of an old estab- 
lished firm in the East doing a 
mail-order business. 

Its advertising runs from col- 
umn to full-page space in the bet- 
ter class magazines. For some 
time it had been following the 
plan of featuring in its adver- 
tising certain specials from the 











lost 7,251 inches. 


Daily News. 





The Trend of Advertising 
In Springfield, Mass. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican gained 
27% in foreign lineage for the first 6 months 
of 1923, against a gain of 9% for the Union. 
The Republican gained 4,568 inches of local 
display advertising, the Daily News (sold in 
combination with the Republican) gained 
5,819 inches of local display and the Union 


In Springfield, Mass., 


more and more picking the Republican and 


The Republican & Baily News 


the space buyers are 
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Advertising Pieces that can be 
improved with Victory Dull Coat 


THERE is an important class of printing, 
including brochures, small but high grade 
catalogs, souvenir booklets and direct-mail 
pieces of particular refinement, that should 
be given the printing advantages — the 
artistry—of Allied Victory Dull Coat. 

It is indeed a dull-coat — but not a dead, 
leaden dull-coat. The glare is entirely gone, 
but the tone remains; and every impression 
possesses the same life and intensity that it 
would have if printed on a plain,glossy sheet. 
This quality is the development of mill 
workers whose expert knowledge of paper 
enables them to get the most out of care- 
fully selected raw materials and modern 
equipment. If you are interested we will 
gladly send you samples. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS 


In writing for samples please address Desk 7, Office 8 





| New York Warehouse: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 


10 Paper Machines 34 Coating Machines 
: BARDEEN DIVISION + KING DIVISION ‘ MONARCH DIVISION 


_ ac08). 











M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


One of Wisconsin’s 


Major Markets 


The Janesville market is one of the 
major markets in Wisconsin — over 
100,000 people in twenty-two cities and 
towns surrounding Janesville, served 
daily by the Gazette, constitute this 
market. 


The Gazette is absolutely the domi- 
nating medium in this rich territory. 
No medium or combination of mediums 
can begin to make the impression made 
by the Gazette. No other newspaper 
comes in here because the Gazette is 
making the best type of newspaper 
possible, and has the right reader appeal. 


Would you like a copy of a survey of 
this market showing its possibilities? 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 
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THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mer. 
“An Unusual Newspaper”—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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atalogue, selling these items di- 
rect from the advertisement, and 
also inviting requests for the 
catalogue. Using magazine space 
in this way the cost of the com- 
pany’s inquiries.ran from eighteen 
cents to thirty-six cents. For one 
month it thought it would try the 
experiment of playing up _ the 
catalogue only. This was done, 
and the cost of inquiries from 
those same magazines jumped to 
an average of $2.29! Naturally the 
company went back to its former 
type of advertisement. 

A little reflection will show that 
these results were entirely to be 
expected. It is simply a case of 
where specific copy brings home 
the bacon while glittering gener- 
alities fall by the wayside. 

In summing up these experi- 
ences it might be said that for the 
mail-order house with a line on 
which reorders are possible, the 
most successful advertising is that 
making a direct bid for sales with 
the items as bait for catalogue re- 
quests, and for the one-time order 
proposition the type of advertise- 
ment will vary with the circum- 
stances.- In any case, however, 
the specific presentation of what 
you have to offer will sucéeed 
every time over the general state- 
ment. 





Steamer Copy Features 
Morning Exercise 


The query, “Good Morning! Have 
You Done Your Mile?”, reminiscent of 
Pear’s soap, attracts attention to the 
metropolitan newspaper advertising of 
the Northern Navigation Company. A 
cut shows passengers marching around 
the promenade deck led by cornet and 
drums, Six times round equals a mile, 
explains the copy, and cites other plea- 
sures and advantages of a Great Lakes 
steamer trip from Detroit to Duluth 
and return. 


Frank Herrick Heads Youngs- 
town Advertising Club 

Frank Herrick was elected president 

of the Youngstown, O., Advertising 


Club at its annual meeting. Mr, Her- 
rick is advertising manager of the G. L. 





Fordyce Company. Other officers 
chosen were: Vice-president, J ‘ 
Colmery, editor, National Builders’ 
Bulletin; secretary, J. P. Gillespie, 


production manager, Bolton, Meek & 
Wearstler, and treasurer, Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Youngstown librarian. 
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“PUNCH 


“ The Foremost Humorous 
Fournal of the World”’ 


—in greater demand for 

the advertising of High 

Class Goods and Service 

than any other periodical 
in Great Britain 


National Advertisers are 
now booking space for their 
requirements during 1924 


Rates and full particulars from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4, Eng. 
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Making Customers 
Salesmen 





(Continued from page 6) 
customer, I recently called upon 
the head of a large Pittsburgh 
concern, When the subject of 
automobiles came up, he said he 
had a certain make of car, 
and there were fifteen men in his 
office who had the same make. 
He is one striking example of the 
customer wt. works for the 
manufacturers, This man is a busy 
executive, amply able to afford 
many cars. His chauffeur took a 
liking to a particular make, and 
he himself became so enthused 
over it that he was not happy un- 
less he was showing off his car’s 
prowess to some admiring friend. 
A shrewd salesman with the 
dealer who sold him the car, was 
quick to turn this to good advan- 
tage. Whether it was the car, or 
because the boss owned this par- 
ticular make, the fact is that be- 
tween the salesman and the cus- 
tomer, fifteen others were induced 
to buy cars of similar make. Inci- 
dentally, when you delve into the 
success of this particular auto- 
mobile manufacturer you find on 
the throne (when he is not hus- 
tling around the field) a sales 
manager who knows what capital- 
izing the customer means and 
who sees that his distributors and 
dealers do just that. 

I own two typewriters, one of 
the folding variety. One requires 
a considerable replacement of sup- 
plies. But neither the local dealer 
nor the factories behind the deal- 
ers of the two machines have ever 
been sufficiently interested to want 
my supply business or to urge me 
to trade in my old machine for a 
new one. None has ever asked 
me for the names of writer 
friends who might be sold similar 
machines. I have never been of- 
fered any sort of service, for 
which I would willingly pay. On 
tHe.contrary, when you try, to’get 
work out of the dealers” repre- 
sentatives in question you are 
looked. upon as a bothersome ex- 
pense, if not a nuisance. 


There are ‘several thousand 










electric light and power companies 
in this country, all of which keep 
the closest contact with customers 
In fact, they can’t get away from 
their customers; they’re. tied to 
them. They have, better than any 
other class of trade I know, 
absolutely 100 per cent customer 
mailing lists. Every month a bill 
goes to the patrons. And yet only 
a minority of these. companies 
makes anything like a determined 
effort to maintain pleasant contact 
with users of the service. Many 
take fliers now and then in the 
mails, offering merchandise; a 
few have done a creditable job of 
selling to customers, but I can 
number on the fingers of one hand 
the organizations that have made 
a real effort to make their cus- 
tomers not only buy from them 
but also sell for them. 


READY-MADE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ADVERTISING 


“Before we can sell a customer,” 
one lighting company executive 
said to me, “we must first get 
them away from the idea that we 
are a grasping ‘trust,’ a greedy sort 
of monster that consumes cities 
and individual customers in its 
maw. Fortunately we are doing 
that. Our advertising has been 
directed toward putting us on a 
friendly footing with our cus- 
tomers. Our old policy of in- 
difference and isolation long ago 
went by the board. They are find- 
ing we’re a human sort of outifit, 
willing and eager to render 
service, correct errors, adjust com- 
plaints. Every day it is easier to 
sell merchandise to them, whereas 
not so long ago, if we, the lighting 
company, tried to sell, the cus- 
tomer-public would yell, ‘Sure, 
they want me to load up with elec- 
trical stuff that burns a lot of 
juice and makes my monthly bill 
swell like a balloon.’ That is no 
idle chatter. The people who 
make the ‘Public’—elect mayors, 
governors and _ presidents — the 
people had that idea foisted et 
them by politicians and somes@i 
the very newspapers that wanted 
our merchandising advertising. 
But today it is different. Today 
we sell securities in our compamy, 

~, : ' 
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=WA cinch for him— 


‘THE cigar manufacturer puts a band 
around each cigar—and that ends his trade- 
marking problem. 

But most manufacturers haven’t his 
cinch. The manufacturer of cotton goods or woolen 
goods or hosiery or linoleum or gloves, for example, 
can’t cigar-band his product. 

However, manufacturers in many lines 
of business enjoy the cinch of the cigar-maker 
through using the services of The Kaumagraph 
Company, experts for 20.years in the application of 
trade-marks. 

Its product, the Kaumagraph Trans- 
fer, is used to apply the trade-marks of such famous 
firms as Amoskeag, Van Raalte, McCallum, R. E. 
Foerderer (vici kid), Migel, Spalding, Corticelli, 
Standard Kid, Ipswich, Wanamaker, Altman. Its 
service department has helped to design and apply 
literally thousands of others every year. 

Perhaps your advertising campaign is 
held up or slowed up. because of a trade-marking 
problem. Maybe we can help you. No obligation 
to find out. Write to our headquarters in New 
York. 


Kaumagraphbs 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
211 West 38th St., New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. 
Paris, Ont., Canada Paris, France 
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A great Commercial advance 
heard round the World 


The Graphic presentation 


THE CAPLES COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


225 EAST,ERIE STREET CHICAGO 
2403 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW. YORK 
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as well as our merchandise, to our 
customers. And our customers 
are continually sending in other 
prospects.” 

Going further, it is interesting 
to note that very few lighting and 
power companies have made a 
concerted effort to sell their own 
employees anything like 100 per 
cent electrical household equip- 
ment. There are over 200,000 men 
and women in the central-station 
industry. Yet even in the homes 
of executives there is a hopeless 
minority that has all electrical 
kitchen, laundry and _ cleaning 
equipment, 

A comparative few have made 
sporadic efforts to encourage a 
wider use of electric devices and 
lighting equipment in the homes of 
employees, through offering special 
discounts, etc. But ten to one the 
very salesman who tries to sell 
you an electric washer, mangle or 
range is familiar with that make 
only from what the manufacturer 
has told him or what he has found 
out from demonstrating it on the 
floor or learned by experience 
from customers. I don’t advance 
this as a reason why sales people 
should buy and own the things 
they sell, but to show that gen- 
erally there is a tremendous field 
for education and development if 
not for actual sales, not alone 
among actual customers, but with- 
in the manufacturer’s and distribu- 
tor’s own organization. 


A striking example of capitaliz- | 


ing the customer is found in the 
tremendous sales of public utility 
securities to customers of the com- 
panies from which they buy service. 
For example, sales of lighting 
company securities to electric light 
users last year were in excess 
of $400,000,000. It requires little 
imagination to picture the value of 
making the customer a holder of 
stock in such utilities. If there is 
anything the utilities of this coun- 
try require more than good-will, 
| don’t know what it is. And 
there is no better way to get it 
than to put customers on the 
list of stockholders. Every dollar 
spent on electrical appliances is a 
dollar spent in their own interest. 
They are the company. Talk 
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AD the Creator been 
asked why he made 

fruit so beautiful his answer 
would: probably have been 
— “that man, beast and bird 
be enticed to tasting and so 
spread the seed of new 
growth world-wide.” There 
are other foods as nourish- 
ing but none more inviting 
—than fruit. 
Your printed invitation 
goes forth hoping for a nib- 
ble. Its appearance, its ap- 
petizingness, is largely in- 
fluenced engravings. 
Have you been as wise as 
the tree and the plant of 
the field? 
Gatchel & Manning for two 
generations have helped 
make good things more ap- 
petizing. We have served 
every type of-industry, every 
type of publicity. We would 
like to serve you. 


Gatchel & 
Manning. Inc. 


C.A. STINSON, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 























about a cure for Socialism and 
anarchy! “A socialist,” said some 
wiseacre, “is a fellow who has 
nothing and wants to divide it 
with his friends.” Well, as soon 
as a socialist knocker of a utility 
becomes a_ stockholder in that 
utility, he ceases to become a so- 
cialist, at least so far as that utility 
is concerned. 

Perhaps sales directors and ad- 
vertising men are too prone to be 
hypermetropic, preferring to con- 
template distant green fields than 
the pastures under their feet. It 
is a selling trait, and I understand 
a common fault, for salesmen to 
want more territory than is good 
for them; to prefer to go after 
new business than to make old 
business deliver it for them. I 
wonder, at times, if here isn’t a 
reason for the high cost of selling. 
I do know that when you talk with 
sales managers the discussion is 
generally upon “prospects” and it 
is the “prospect file” that seems to 
be most thumbed. I know of sev- 
eral shakeups that occurred in 
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manufacturing organizations, and 
in each one, when the new execu- 
tive came in and got down to the 
net of it, he found the customers 
had been left to shift for them- 
selves, while all the effort went 
toward getting more names on the 
books. 

A large automobile company 
several years ago had nearly 8,00 
dealer-customers on its books, 
It sold no more cars than when 
it had 3,500 to 4,000 names, 
Cultivation of the fewer number 
increased sales efficiency and re- 
sults. Today the outlets are being 
increased, but only in step with 
development. A piano manufac- 
turer, realizing that as a rule not 
many pianos are bought by a 
family in a lifetime, made it his 
business to capitalize each sale so 
that it produced others. He made 
a special offer to his purchasers, 
much as did our vacuum-cleaner 
and washing-machine friends, to 
pay for names of interested pros- 
pects. In addition, he offered spe- 
cial trade-in terms where the sale 











‘‘My Friend, 


absence of some years, is 


“If You Don’t Catch 
“Time and Chance” 


Send 10 cents—stamps or 


ROSELL 





Charles Austin Bates’’ 


Mr. Bates’ return to activity in advertising, after an 
publication of some recollections by Theodore J. Goe, 
in the current issue of Good News Magazine. 


Other articles in this issue are: 


“Bates Never Really Went Away”’—by Bert Moses 
“Who Are Our Friends ?” 


For—Take The Next” 
“Our Town of Roselle” 


“Good News”’ is a tabloid published from time to time. 


GOOD NEWS MAGAZINE 


_the moving cause of the 


The Train You Start 


coin for your copy. 


E, N. J. 
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r execu- 
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t went 
on » June 1925 
7m any *-. . - . . 
y 8 000 Percentage of advertising in each classification, local 
books, and national, carried by each of the 5 Los Angeles 
| when newspapers. 
names, 
lum ber | . 
nd re. Classification Times |Examiner| Express | Herald | Record 
- being %o %e %o % % 
» wit 
hes Agriculture.........-.- 67.81 5.30 7.99 | 10.83 8.07 
le not Autos and Accessories.| 29.07 | 27.73 | 20.29 | 18.71 4.20 
by a Amusements......... 22.74 | 22.17 | 18.45 | 17.81 | 18.83 
it his Banks and Financial. ..| 38.70 | 25.69 | 19.42 | 13.74 2.45 
ale so Books and Publishers. .| 44.59 | 45.75] .... 8.83 .83 
made Building Material...... 36.13 | 34.39 | 11.24] 10.44 7.80 
asers, Cafés and Restaurants.| 19.96 | 46.94 9.68 | 20.68 | 2.74 
leaner Churches and Lectures.| 33.98 | 27.93 | 28.76 6.19 3.14 
is, to Cloaks and Suits, Etc..} 19.78 | 20.06 | 16.48 | 36.28 7.40 
pros- Re 5. Pe ee 23.46 | 32.22 | 13.95 | 20.86] 9.51 
1 spe- Department Stores...-.| 22.74] 6.08 | 28.85 | 24.32 | 18.01 
> sale Druggists........+--- 20.13 | 20.11 | 19.56 | 20.67 | 19.53 
—— Foodstuffs and Markets} 19.15 | 20.61 | 18.32 | 28.45 | 13.47 
mma Furniture eoovccereres 25.30 24.84 15.56 27.24 7.06 
Hardware and Electric.| 35.13 | 28.85 9.11 | 23.13 3.78 
Hotels and Resorts... .| 34.64 | 31.66 | 19.04 10.19 | 4.47 
Jewelers and Opticians.| 24.89 | 13.24 | 14.91 | 42.93 | | 4.03 
Machinery....--.-.--- 68.69 | 28.62 SS BR erly 
Medical and Sanitariums} 40.10 | 22:25 | 10.41 | 17.23 | 10.01 
Men’s Clothing....--- 21.60 | 22.49 | 20.75 | 22.42 | 12.74 
Miscellaneous......--- 30.15 | 26.02 | 14.19 | 15.39 | 14.25 
Musical Instruments. ..}| 20.66 | 38.76 | 20.78 | 11.35 | 8.45 
Office Equipment..... 46.57 | 39.52 | 9.38] 4.08 45 
Proprietary .....-+--- 26.88 | 37.53 | 10.26 | 20.49 | 4.84 
Real Estate........-- 26.02 | 27.48 | 15.79 | 24.571 6.14 
Schools and Dancing. .| 30.20 | 24.97 | 24.65 | 11.63 8.55 
SS a. athe a ke 27.67 | 19.04 | 22.00 | 25.64] 5.65 
Sporting Goods....... 26.74 | 17.64 | 11.80 | 41.81] 2.01 
Tec biden nae ses 17.41 | 29.24 | 12.80 | 26.28 | 14.27 
Transportation ....... 33.16 | 31.45 | 15.94] 11.90] 7.55 
Coe 3s 8cs's cava 8.12 | 32.68 | 9.41] 17.99 1.80 
The TIMES leads in 16 classifications 
Herald leads in 6 classifications 
Examiner leads in 8 classifications 
Express leads in 1 classification 
Gos Angeles Cimes 
' | Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
H Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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With the July issue the name of 


INATIOINAL 
INLAIRIDWZAI RT, 
BU MLE TIN 


was changed to 


Hardware 
Retailer 


formerty~ NATIONAL HARDWARE BULLETIN 


There is no change in 
ownership, management or policy 


HARDWARE RETAILER was 
founded in 1901; and today has largest 
paid circulation (A.B.C. member) and 
prints more pages of advertising per issue 


than any other hardware publication. 
Ga 


Published by : 
National Retail Hardware Association 


Argos, Indiana 
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was made through a customer, 
which brought in considerable 
business. And while I am on this 
subject, it occurs to me that I have 
never been solicited to buy a 
phonograph. I have one, but I 
bought it—it was not sold to me. 
I do receive the list of records 
monthly from the dealer. But al- 
though a piano dealer, he has for- 
gotten me as a prospect for a new 
instrument—he overlooks the fact 
that I regularly buy piano-player 
music from another nearby dealer, 
who also thinks as long as I con- 
tinue to come in and buy he 
needn’t worry about me. 

Oh, the sublime self-satisfac- 
tion of the average retailer !— 
what wonder so many, many close 
up. The mystery grows upon me, 
as I am sure it does upon most 
advertising men working among 
them, how so many of them keep 
their heads above water at all. 
I have asked numerous store- 
keepers what percentage of their 
customers re-order, and to what 
degree. In only a hopelessly few 
cases could I get an intelligent 
reply. 

Looking upon the bright side of 
it, there is a retailer in Toledo 
who built a big and profitable 
business upon customer repeats. 
The foundation of his business is 
a customer-list of over 7,000 
names. This retailer sells only 
underwear, hosiery and sleeping 
garments. While getting new 
trade is not overlooked, his effort 
is centred upon development of 
present trade. He learned long 
ago, as a clerk, how vital it is to 
get people to return for more and 
to send in their friends. There 
must be a combination of right 
merchandise and right service! 
And he places the service first. 
His salespeople are nearly all 
elderly people—many have been 
with him for years. Each is en- 
couraged to have his or her own 
clientele. Each knows that this 
merchant carries in stock—con- 
trary to what is believed good 
merchandising -practice — nearly 
every make of hosiery and under- 
wear. The preferences. of .each 
customer are listed.. If you bought 
from this ‘merchant red flannels 
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POUNDING AWAY ON A QUAL 
ITY BASIS HAS PUT US IN 
THE LEAD AND IS KEEPING 
US THERE. THE QUALITY OF 
OUR FILMS AND THE SHOW- 
INGS THEY RECEIVE ARE THE 
PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


ASK US FOR PROOF. 
BOSWORTH, DEFRENES 


& FELTON 
PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES BARRE,PA. 





THEATRICAL 
IIGEST 





Confidence 


in a paper is the thing that 
makes and keeps readers. 

To establish confidence it is 
necessary to be fair, honest, 


authentic, reliable and use- 
ful. 


The Billboard has a solid 
reputation for being all these 
things. 

That’s why The Billboard 
is the overwhelming favorite 
in the show world. 


Member A. B. C. 








NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.OEARBORN! 25 OPERA PL. 
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WANTED 


Combination Sales - Advertising 
Sales- Promotion Executive 


We want a man between 28 and 35 
who has had actual sales experi- 
ence calling on the wholesale and 
retail grocery, drug, hardware, 
auto and stationery trade. A man 
who can plan sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns for a_nationally- 
known staple product sold through 
these channels. He must under- 
stand mail sales, know details of 
advertising, printing, etc., and can 
occasionally work. with the sales- 
men in the field showing them 
how to improve their sales and 
supervise them. man _ with 
vision and ideas. One that will 
become an important factor in an 
established business. Give chrono- 
logically name, address, age, edu- 
cation, past business connections, 
positions held, kind of work done 
and territory traveled. Address 
he A.,” Box 20, care of Printers’ 
nk. 





Advertising 
Salesman 


WantTep—High-grade man to 
sell exclusive, very attractive 
and unique proposition to lead- 
ing advertisers, who market 
through retailers. 


To a self-sustaining, creative 
salesman of real ability who is 
well known to advertising exec- 
utives, opportunity for large 
earnings is assured. Part-time 
man also considered. 


Complete details of past suc- 
cessful work and qualifications 
should be given in first letter. 
Strictly confidential. 


Address “‘P. B.,”” Box 21, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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made by Ironman six years ago 
and wanted the same brand, he’d 
get them for you if it was hum: inly 
possible. His customer cards 
record every. sale: the date, 
amount, character of goods, etc. 
.You may move away, but his mail 
campaign—it really isn’t a cam- 
paign, unless you could call steady 
pressure a campaign—keeps in 
touch with you. You may be a 
traveling salesman—but you can’t 
travel far enough away from his 
store to forget him. His mail 
orders go to New York, Boston, 
from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore. Why? Because he s0 
pleases customers that they think 
it disloyal to buy elsewhere, be- 
cause he gives them values, and 
service. And because he makes it 
worth while for them to repeat, 
and to encourage their friends to 
buy from him. He never forgets 
the customer and the result is 
few customers forget him. 


I meet a lot of insurance men. 
I hold several policies, but am 
under-insured according to the 
statistics furnished by the insur- 
ance companies. While a new in- 
surance salesman drops in almost 
every day, only one representative 
of the several companies with 
which I do business has ever been 
around or written to me to take 
out more insurance in the same 
company. I have had other sales- 
men in the same company try to 
sell me—ignorant of the fact that I 
already held a policy in their com- 
pany—but only one man has inter- 
ested himself in me to the extent 
of keeping in touch with me for 
more business. And he does it off 
the golf course, too. He is 
straight business and he knows his 
own and my business. And 
don’t see how I can give anybody 
else my insurance when I take 
more. He got my name from a 
friend. And he has had the names 
of friends from me, to whom he 
has sold policies.. It may be an 
erroneous impression, but it per- 
sists that of all companies that 
forget you after they’ve signed 
you up, insurance organizations 
take the cake. Perhaps, from 
their standpoint, there is a reason. 
It seems to be their idea to follow 
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Barnum’s injunction: “Get their 
money, and get ’em off the lot.” 

The other day I nearly lost my 
wife. She nearly expired from 
surprise. She had purchased a 
certain household article from a 
certain store. The phone bell 
rang and she heard a voice say: 
“Mrs. Woolley? This is Miss 
Blank, of John Dough department 
store, speaking. Pardon me for 
disturbing you, but I called to ask 
you how the you bought 
from me last week is working and 
if you like it?” Of course she 
liked it. So well, in fact, that 
before Miss Blank got through she 
had a list of several names of 
prospects, to one of whom I later 
learned she sold over the phone. 

When I asked this enterprising 
saleslady if it was a store policy 
to do this, she said it was not. 
She did’ it herself, usually off 
hours, as the policy of the store 
was not to permit clerks or sales 
people to use the phone for such 
purposes. In the same store J 
found a saleswoman who went out 
and had printed, at her own ex- 
pense, several hundred little cards, 
advertising a certain thing with 
which the store manager refused 
to do anything. She got the re- 
sults, clearing away the stock be- 
fore they believed her. I mention 
it because here was a sales person 
who realized the need of keeping 
contact with her customers, and if 
the store wouldn’t do it for. her, 
she would do it herself. No won- 
der trade comes in to her, which 
won’t be waited upon by anyone 
else. Perhaps they’d fire her—if 
they dared. 

A corset saleswoman in a large 
department store approached the 
manager of her department with 
a request that he permit her to 
send some sort of brief note to her 
customers; she had it figured out 
that they should be followed every 
so often for new models, and felt 
sure she was losing trade by not 
having her department kept in 
close touch with customers. She 
emphasized the importance of the 
personal equation in the selection 
and fitting of corsets; pointed out 
how easy it ought to be to induce 
women to return to the shop if 
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they were rightly sold at the be- 
ginning, and then showed the man- 
ager that they were not getting 
their share of repeat business. 

He refused to accede to her re- 
quest, and she left, taking many 
of her customers with her. You'll 
find her today managing a pros- 
perous shop just off the avenue. 
And every old customer is boost- 
ing her stock and bringing in new 
trade. 

I could go on down the list of 
personal experiences, both my own, 
and those of many others, with 
which I am familiar, pointing to 
the wisdom of making the cus- 
tomer work for you. I could tell 
you about a book salesman of 
Cleveland whose classic brief 
notes follow you around the coun- 
try—who never forgets your kind 
of literature, always has a good 
“buy” for you (which you invari- 
ably buy) ; who tactfully extracts 
from you the names of fellow 
readers and in turn makes of them 
customers de luxe. I could tell 
you about the world’s greatest 
clothing salesman, whose success 
is wrapped up in a little book of 
customer names; I could recount 
the story of a great perfumer who 
got his customers to work for 
him—of another who failed be- 
cause he couldn’t get repeats. But 
surely it is unnecessary. There 
may be businesses wherein selling 
plays the most important part, 
which have gone along very suc- 
cessfully without directly putting 
the customer to work. But even 
in these cases, the salesmen are 
missing an opportunity to do a 
better job, by neglecting to culti- 
vate a most important contact 
with possible customers. 





Ipswich Account for Barrows 
& Richardson 


The Ipswich Mills, Ipswich hosiery, 
Boston, have placed their advertising 
account with the Boston office of Bar- 
rows & Richardson, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 





Harvey C. Wood and George French, 
both of the New Jer Neighborhood 
Newspapers, Inc., and Herman G. Hal- 
sted, vice-president of Paul Block, Inc., 
New York, have formed a corporation 
to publish The Morris County Press, a 
weekly newspaper, at Morristown, N. J. 
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“And now I have a 
baby to support.”’ 


(You know how itis.) 


Worked a while for the other 
fellow; saved a bit, started a small 
business, then another; broke even. 
Last week a baby arrived! 


It’s a girl—expensive! Ill need 
the weekly pay check. 
Know a fair amount about 


copy, mediums, letters, and, above 
all, how not to waste money, be- 
cause I’ve handled my own. 

Still have enough left to show 
you at a low figure what I can do. 
Don’t want to move around, but 
will go anywhere within reason. 

And Ill come to you as far as 
Chicago for an interview. By the 
way—a college man, Christian, and 
twenty-six. 


Address, “S. D.,” Box 22, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 


An exceptional man for an excep- 
tional opportunity. 


A Production Manager 


in a fast-growing advertising com- 
pany. Must be familiar with 


Printing and Cuts 

Art Work and Layouts 
Planning and Service 
Merchandising and Promotion 


The opportunity will gratify the ambi- 
tions of an exceptional man. His crea- 
tive abilities, originality and initiative 
will have full play. His merchandising 
and service experience will find full 
scope. He will have ample assistance, 
close co-operation and frictionless busi- 
ness associations. 


Write us fully, stating your age (30 to 
40 preferred), nationality, experience. 
previous connections and duties, present 
salary and how soon you would be avail- 
able. Prompt interview will be arranged. 


‘‘President,’’ Box 28, Printers’ Ink 
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Railroad Advertises Who Its 
Owners Are 


The distribution of its stock is one 
of the things of timely interest that the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe kail- 
way is finding worth its while to adver. 
tise. Recent newspaper copy of the 
road points out that not a few persons, 
but many thousands, are stockholders in 
the Santa Fe, and that all of these have 
a voice in its management. 

Besides 59,055 individuals, 
says, there are 122 insurance com 
panies, 108 educational institutions, 93 
= ious institutions and 89 hospitals 

charitable bodies that hold Santa 
Fe stock. The average holding of stock, 
the advertising states, is only 55.4 shares 
per name, and only 4,409 stockholders 
have over a hundred shares each. The 
number of stockholders in the States 
traversed by the Santa Fe lines has in- 
creased from 1,792 in 1910 to 7,831 in 
1922. The advertising, uncolored by 
any descriptive copy, is run over the 
signature of W. B. Storey, president of 
the railroad. 


the copy 


Armor Glass Campaign to 
Motorists Planned 


The Bulletproof & Non-Shatterable 
Glass Corporation, New York, is plan- 
ning an advertising campaign on its 
Armor glass in magazines going to 
motorists and motor-boat owners, This 
product is described as bullet and 
shatterproof and especially suitable for 
windshields. Application for tegistra- 
tion of the trade-mark ‘“‘Armor” was 
recently made. The advertising will be 
directed by the Campbell-Moss, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


J. R. Balbach Joins Portland, 
Ore., Agency 

J. Raymond Balbach has joined the 
advertising agency of Adolph L. Bloch, 
Portland, Ore., as copy chief. 

Mr. Balbach was recently with the ad 
vertising department of the Standard Oil 
Com y in Oregon and formerly with 
the Hall & Emory Agency, Inc., also of 
Portland. 





Larrowe Milling Account for 
Fred M. Randall 


The Larrowe Milling Company, D« 
troit, manufacturer of Larro feed fo: 
dairy cows, has placed its advertis'ng 
account with The Fr M. Randal! 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. airy and agricultural public: 
tions are being used. 


To Publish a “Beverage 
Blue Book” 


H. S. Rich & Company, Chicago, pub 
lishers of The Beverage Journal, pla: 
to issue a directory of beverage manu 
facturers, brewery plants, associations 
eve 3 ete., called “The Beverage Blu: 

ook, 
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“MCCALL 
STREET’. 


N the past few years of 

aggressive development 
McCall Corporation, which 
has popularized this visualized 
avenue, has made a most re- 
markable record. 


Because the stocks of most 
publishing concerns are close- 
ly held, few investors realize 
that they can share in the 
prosperity of this progressive 
concern. 

We deal in the stock of this 
company, and will be pleased 
to send our comprehensive 
analysis on request. 


Write for Circular K-371 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


36 Wall Street 


New York 
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Specialty Salesman 
Available 


We are paying him a hundred a 
week and he is well worth it. 

He is a convincing talker, can 
close in a big way, keeps shoot- 
ing at the mark and registers 
consistent hits. 

He is honest, both with his 
company and himself; is on the 
upgrade and not in a rut. 

He is 32, single, university 
graduate with a splendid sell- 
ing record, now selling one of 
the costliest specialties on the 
market, 

We are a 
company and have such a man, 
but in justice to him are forced 
to place him where he is limited 
only by his own ability. 

This man will be available 
September 1 and prefers to sell 
in or around New York City. He 
can be seen this month in Chi- 
cago or later in New York. 

It’s to your interest to write 
us if you can use this man. 

Address “C. K.,’’ Box 28, care 
Printers’ Ink, Illinois Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


nationally known 

















IS THIS YOUR MAN? 


ECAUSE of unforeseen condi- 

tions beyond our control, we 
want to place a capable man. We 
are anxious to connect him with 
some national advertiser where he 
will have the opportunity to prove 
his worth—with a firm who has 
or wants to establish a branch in 
Chicago. 

This man has a successful sell- 
ing record, is willing to travel 
part time, knows merchandise and 
general office management. He is 
thirty-four years of age, married, 
and is earning $5,000 per year. 

If you are seeking a reliable, 
industrious representative of the 
above type, 


THIS IS YOUR MAN! 


Address “D. L.,” Box 29, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Illinois Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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Join Dunlop Tire & Rubber 


Corporation 
H. P. Forrester, formerly in the copy 
department at the Buffalo office of Bar. 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has been 
appointed assistant to G. O. Mac. 
Conachie, advertising manager of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rub Corporation of 
America, Buffalo. He is in charze of 
the Dunlop Merchants’ Co-operative 
Bureau, a department for the prepara. 
tion of sales letters and plans for assist. 
ae Poe. dealers, 
omer Fickett, formerly with the 
Buffalo Courier, has also joined the ad. 
vertising department of the Dunlop 
organization. 





Allentown, Pa., Fair to Be 


Advertised 
_ The Lehigh County Agricultural So 
ciety has appointed the Fred L. Shank. 
weiler Advertising Agency, Allentown, 
Pa., to direct the advertising for The 
Great Allentown Fair to be held Septem. 
ber 18 to 22, inclusive. Space in 
newspapers of eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York, and litho- 
graph posters, will be used. 





Color Photography Account for 
Hewitt, Gannon & Co. 


The American Raylo Corporation, 
New York, ylo process of color 
peoweeeneny. has placed its account 
with Hewitt, Gannon & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, also of New York. 
The advertising at present consists of 
page color inserts in magazines. 


New Hair Wash Campaign 


The Mango Tani Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer and distributor of 
Funori hair wash granules, plans a 
campaign using business papers and 
street-car cards. The account has been 
placed with the Anchor Advertising 
Service, also at New York. 








George Greenberg with Sacks 
Company 


George Greenberg has joined the 
Sacks Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly 
with Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of New York. 


Joins Harold C. Wurts Agency 


Miss V. Rass has joined the Harold C. 
Wurts Advertising Agency, San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of its production de- 
partment. Miss Rass was formerly with 
the Newsom Advertising Agency, also 
of that city. 








“The Supply Buyer” Appoints 
Western Manager 
Howard E. Warner has been ap- 
pointed Western manager with head- 


) meg at Chicago, for The Supply 
uyer, Cleveland. 
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: What Agency 
But Would Benefit By 


These Services? 


At 32:'The Man IKnow Has A Record of Achievement 
Unequalled by Most Agency Principals 
Fifteen Years His Senior. 














Trailing every man is a record of performance—little or 
great. We measure a man’s “potential” by this past. Usually 
this is not enough. We appraise him personally, then make 
allowances and—take some chance. 

The man I want you to meet is the best “business risk” I 
know. Why? 

At an early age he was made president of, reorganized and 
successfully conducted a national advertising agency, billing a 
million and a half dollars annually. 

Under his supervision the many campaigns developed have 
proved to be among the finest of recent years. You would 
know them. 

Personally, he is well liked. 

He thinks constantly in “basics,” talks forcefully, convinc- 
ingly and analyzes a business problem with unfailing directness. 
His detailed knowledge of agency procedure and his pre-agency 
business experience enables him to build strong merchandising 
plans, then to translate them into “white space” in the excep- 
tional way. 

A technically trained university graduate, he has acted as 
general manager in a large manufacturing business preliminary 
to five arduous years with 4 A agencies. He is dominated by 
the highest standards of modern agency practice and is par- 
ticularly well informed in the Toilet Goods and Building Con- 
struction fields. 

To some agency large or small, he will bring a refreshing 
yet serious advertising viewpoint and pronounced creative 
ability. In spite of his “inside” knowledge he is most valuable 
in selling and contact work. 

He stacks up best on interview. 

You can reach him directly by letter and arrange for 


_ a complete exchange of information and references. 
Address *‘ Executive?’ Box 27, Printers’ Ink 
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he'll help you. 
George W. Hopkins, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, laid great emphasis upon 
this thought in speaking before a 
group of sales managers who had 
banded together to form a na- 
tional association of sales man- 
agers. 

“We are prepared to recognize,” 
he said in developing this thought 
before his fellow sales managers 
who were drawn from varied 
fields of industry, “that there are 
certain rules, there are certain 
fundamentals, that can be studied 
and adapted no matter what our 
line of business may be. 

“We are apt to study in our 
trade associations our own prob- 
lems. We belong to the music 
trades associations, or the phar- 


Examiner Building, 
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maceutical associations, or the 
hardware associations, or what- 
ever it may be, and we become in- 
growing because we only rub off 
things in regard to our own busi- 
ness. But when we get into a na- 
tional association, where we mcet 
sales managers from every line of 
business, we find principles in an- 
other man’s business entirely for- 
eign to ours that we can apply 
to our business. And in that way 
instead of being ingrowing we 
spread out, we enlarge, we grow 
from that point and get a wider 
vision on the possibilities of busi- 
ness.” 

Printers’ INK has read these 
statements of Mr, Hopkins with 
much interest. And especially so 
because of the fact that it was 
but a short time ago that Mr. 
Hopkins spoke of his great de- 
pendence on Printers’ INK as a 
storehouse for advertising and 
selling information. 

This month Printers’ INK en- 
ters upon its thirty-sixth year of 
bringing presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, treasurers, secretaries, gen- 
eral managers and sales and ad- 
vertising managers and their ad- 
vertising agencies the records of 
the selling and advertising achieve- 
ments and experiences of all in- 
dustries. 

It can testify to the fact that 
the chief executives of American 
business—the very men who are 
buyers of advertising—are imbued 
with a broad-minded spirit of giv- 
ing ungrudgingly from their sell- 
ing and advertising experience for 
the benefit of others. Perhaps i: 
may here be permitted, on the oc- 
casion of its’ thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary, to stop for a minute to re 
cord its thanks to these men who 
at the same time are both its read- 
ers and its sources of information 
for giving so readily of their ex- 
periences for the benefit of others 
through Printers’ INK. 

After thirty-five years of con 
stant striving to help business hel» 
itself, Printers’ INK says with 
much conviction, in unison with 
Mr. Hopkins, to the newly organ 
ized National Association of Sales 
Managers and to all of the heads 
of American businesses: “Swap 
Experiences !” 
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Quick Work A great deal of 


bunk has been 
Needed in the uttered in the 


CoalIndustry name of “pub- 
licity,” but for sheer stupidity 
some recent utterances on the coal 
situation by coal operators un- 
doubtedly should be awarded the 
brown derby. 

Speaking before the Industrial 
Co-operation Conference at New 
York, M. H. Coolidge of Coolidge 
& Tyson of Boston, Mass., is 
quoted in the Mining Congress 
Journal as saying, among other 
things, “Advertising is not read, 
therefore there is no good in ad- 
vertising. The coal operators 
have no occasion legitimately to 
advertise in the daily paper. The 
daily newspapers get their adver- 
tising largely from department 
stores or from those who have 
something to sell to the public. 
Coal operators have nothing to 
sell to the public.” 

The coal man’s first statement 
is too ridiculous to answer. He 
will find it answered in advertised 
articles. When Mr. Coolidge says 
coal operators have nothing to sell 
to the public, he is putting his 
finger upon one of the things that 
is the matter with his indus- 
try. Coal operators have much to 
sell to the public. Not the least 
thing they have to sell is the con- 
viction that the coal operators are 
qualified to run the industry they 
own, in an economic and scientific 
way. 

The attention of this coal man 
and all others is called by the 
whole American public to the re- 
cent report of the United States 
Coal Commission. This report 
has been called by the conserva- 
tive press “A reasoned, temperate 
and considerate document which 
will make industrial history.” The 
report points out that anthracite 
mining is a privately-owned, nat- 
ural monopoly, now one-third ex- 
hausted, which should in the 
public interest be regulated by the 
Government. A natural emef- 
sceney proposal is put forward as 
the weapon of the public. A care- 
ful reading of the report should 
convince the hard-coal men that 
i' is the handwriting on the wall. 
Public opinion is against the in- 
cficiency of management, the 
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epithets which workers and oper- 
ators throw at each other, the 
attempt by both sides to muddy 
the waters instead of clearing 
them. And this attitude with few 
exceptions permeates the whole 
industry, down to the local dealer 
who refuses to give his customer 
either courtesy or information. 
The public has had enough of the 
bunk and mystery in one of the 
country’s most backward indus- 
tries. It is preparing in its slow, 
clumsy way to protect its rights. 
Every industry indicted in the 
past by public opinion has been 
forced to clean house, to cut out 
its mystery and inefficiency, to 
play fair and consider the public 
need. The coal industry will 
prove no exception. Yet its mem- 
bers are still apparently in the 
dark ages about the public. We 
refer to Mr. Coolidge again. 
After discovering that depart- 
ment stores are large advertisers 
in the daily newspapers and that 
department stores are also big 
consumers of coal, he is reported 
as saying some things about the 
bad labor conditions in the coal 
industry and then making this 
sort of ridiculous suggestion: “If 
the large department stores could 
get impressed that this matter 
was of some importance to them, 
all. they would have to do would 
be to go to the editor and say, 
‘Here, it is important that we 
have some of this stuff on the 
first page of the newspaper.’” 
The old-time foolishness that 
newspapers are dominated by 
department-store advertisers. If 
Mr. Coolidge thinks this is a good 
way to win the good-will of news- 
paper publishers or to impress the 
public, he is much mistaken. The 
public has long ago discovered 
that freedom of the press is a 
very dear tradition to the country. 
This stupidity and lack of famil- 
iarity with any industry outside 
of their own is what has caused 
the coal operators a great propor- 
tion of their troubles. If they 
would spend less time and money 
hiring press agents to issue foolish 
propaganda, and spend more time 
and money on improving the man- 
agement and marketing conditions 
in their own industry, they would 
do better. It is true that they 
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have little to advertise as yet. 

Before a manufacturer can ad- 
vertise successfully he must have 
economic production and market- 
ing plans. 

But the coal operators could 
now make the experiment . of 
bringing a little courtesy into busi- 
ness at the place it touches the 
public. Then when they tackle 
the problems of their business in 
a spirit of justice, fair dealing 
and with due regard for the rights 
of their consumers, they may clear 
out some of the wastes and have 
something intelligent and helpful 
to say to the public. There’ may 
be an opportunity to emulate the 
good example of the Standard 
Oil and advertise its better mar- 
keting ability, its power and 
i There may 
be later an opportunity for such 
a real advertising campaign. But 
the coal men had better hurry. 
Regulation, such as they will not 


enjoy, looms on the near horizon. 





A leaf flutters 
Midsummer lazily from a tall 


Murmur tree and drops 


into the brook at your feet. A 
dragon-fly, light as a spirit, hovers 
over the sunny stream. Below in 
the shade a busy group of “skip- 
pers” are skimming over the top 
of the water. A black ant walks 
importantly across a gray rock; 
the breeze moves the tree tops, and 
the silver stream sings over the 
shallows. All nature is busy ex- 
cept you, sitting there on a dead 
tree dropped across the pool by 
some ancient storm. 

And thinking, as you should not 
in such a place, of getting busy, 
you visualize an agency which 
would pick a series of similar 
spots as laboratories for its copy 
men, having them live in farm- 
houses near by, but doing their 
creative work out where nature 
gives freely her choicest gifts to 
tired men. Ideas and words that 
cause effort in the close office, be- 
come mere easy self-expression 
when nature gives her help. 

How much more good copy. 
copy full of the friendly feel of 
the green woods, would appear if 
such a plan were tried! Wehave 
the evidence that masses of peo- 
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ple like to hear about the outdoors, 
by the great following built up by 
John Burroughs and the other men 
who have lived and talked about 
the world beyond our doorstcps, 
But then the vision comes of what 
some busy executives would do 
with a blue pencil to the copy 
written in brookside places, and 
our midsummer murmur dies out 
with a hopeless wish, here where 
it started on an old gray tree 
trunk across a singing stream. 





Siddall’s John M. Siddall, 
Faith in editor of ihe 
Business “2¢7!Can Mavo- 


gine, who diced 
last Monday afternoon, must be 
accorded a foremost place among 
the latter-day school of magazine 
editors who have extended a just 
and appreciative recognition to 
Business. 

Siddall knew that the modern, 
successful business man was not 
the culprit that the muck-raking 
journalists of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago tried to make him. Siddall 
knew that to succeed a business 
must render honest service and 
give value received. He knew that 
the men who really accomplish 
worth-while things in this life are 
actuated by unselfish motives. 

Siddall fearlessly preached his 
belief in the legitimacy of Busi- 
ness and his faith in the essential 
honesty of human endeavor. The 
editorial success that he himself 
achieved is proof of the soundness 
of his philosophy. 


No Boundaries Hinder Value 
of Sales Material 


Paut E. Derrick ApvEeRTISING AGENCY 





TD. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

This is to confirm our cabled_request 
for a bibliography of Printers’ Inx and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly on fish. 

Would you also be so good as to 
supply an up-to-date list of articles on 
fruits: dried, fresh and canned? 

Could you refer us to any source 
from which we could obtain a com 
prehensive, up-to-date account of suc- 
cessful co-operative marketing en 
deavor? Such information — should 
include the organization, financing and 
system of levy, the advertising and 
merchandising method employed. 

Paut E. Derrick ADVERTISING 
Acency, Lr. 
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The advertising of the 
Western Clock Company 

ts handled by Williams & 
Cunnyngham. , 


The men who really write the 
PRINTERS’ INK material 


Presidents, sales-managers, executives of big 
manufacturing plants that advertise, are both 
the readers of the PRINTERS’ INK Pub- 
lications and the men who write or inspire 
their editorial contents. 


Many of the sales and advertising ideas 
inspired by the officials of the Western Clock 
Company have been broadcasted by the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications for the 
benefit of other executives. 
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NAME 
E. Roth 
H. E. Hackman 
J. D. Lent 
W. S. Ashby 
H. R. Nelson 


R. F. Cook 
L. J. Stewart 
All Salesmen 


NAME 


H..P. Williams 
W. D. McAdams 
H. B. Harvey 
L. M. Williams 
S. P. Newton 
Caroline Cocoran 
C. P. Davis 
Guy C. Pierce 
Gordon Seagrove 
Deane M. Linton 
. E. Phelps 
. C. Coburn 

F. Hussey 
. E. Evans 

S. Ghiselin 
. J. Foley 
R. N. Inglis 
F. J. Hurley, Jr. 


AMA > Ty 


ar 


Harry Farrell 
A. C. Smith 
Joan M. Sennott 
B. F. Abeling 


W. S. Hawthorne 


TITLE 
President 
Secretary 
Sales-Manager 
Advertising Mgr. 
Asst. Sales Mor. 
Factory Supt. 
Credit Manager 
Auditor 


TITLE 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Asst. Treas. 
Account Executive 
“ “ 


Copy 
Merchandise Research 


“ “ 


Service Department 
“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Production Dept. Mgr. 


Art Director 
Space Buyer 


Statistical & Research - 


Checking Dept. Mgr. 


The Western Clock Company individuals 
who are readers of either PRINTERS’ INK 
or PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, or both, 
as indicated : * 


WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Yes Yes 
“ “ce 


*Information furnished by the Western Clock Company. 


Williams & Cunnyngham individuals who are 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY, or both, as indicated:* 


_ WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Yes Yes 
“ “ 


* Information furnished by Williams & Cunnyngham. 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE next time the advertising 
manager is called into the presi- 
dent’s office and sent out with the 
admonition to make the advertis- 
ing snappier, he will have one 


more argument against mere 
cleverness. Jazz copy is some- 
times dangerous and “ads” that 


are “too snappy” often bring un- 
expected comebacks. 

Witness the case in Canada in 
which a young lady won a suit 
against a company which used her 
as a subject for one of its snappy 
advertisements. 

It happened this way. A large 
company in Hamilton, Ontario, 
took a full-page display advertise- 
ment that contained these words: 

“When. you are told to go into 
a ribbon store to match some rib- 
bon, don’t feel so abused you feel 
justified in flirting with the blonde 
behind the glove counter to cheer 
yourself up.” 

* * * 

The young lady, who shall be 
nameless, was the blonde behind 
the glove counter. She took as 
an innuendo from the advertise- 
ment that it was imputed she was 
of questionable character. She 
stated that it had exposed her to 
ridicule and insult and was de- 
famatory. 

J. L. Counsell, K. C., who ap- 
peared for the defendagt, said 
that the statement in question was 
what was known as “snappy ad- 
vertising,” which, along with other 
smart things, had been clipped 
from an advertising book and in- 
serted in the advertisement. 

The young lady testified at the 
trial that she had been employed 
by the company for three years, 
during which time she had been 
behind the glove counter for three 
months. She was the only clerk 
in that department during the 
three months, and, therefore,- the 
allusion to the blonde was directed 
at her, she insisted, because she 
is of a fair complexion. 

On the morning following the 
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publication of the “snappy adver- 
tisement” she was ridiculed by the 
other employees. Although the 
company insisted that there was 
not the remotest intention on its 
part to injure the young lady’s 
character, Mr. Justice Lennox said 
that in his opinion the statement 
in question was certainly action- 
able, and the jury awarded the 
young woman the sum of $1,500 
and costs. 

Surely the advertisement that 
attempts to be clever in the effort 
to advertise the product has other 
dangers besides that of poor busi- 
ness policy. It may even cost the 
advertiser $1,500 or more in dam- 
ages. 

* * * 

After all our most successful! 
businesses have been built up on 
the patronage of a comparatively 
small percentage of the world’s 
population, Probably Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s product is used by as many 
individuals as any other single 
product manufactured, and yet 
what an insignificant fraction of 
the human horde Mr. Wrigley 
caters to. This is a wholesome 
thought for those who are pro- 
jecting their markets into the fu- 
ture. If such big successes have 
been founded on the patronage of 
comparatively small numbers of 
people, what will these successes 
be when the number of patrons 
is greatly increased? 

Every year a greater percentage 
of the people of the world are 
being converted to the everyday 
necessities and luxuries which 
most of us enjoy in the United 
States. If that vast horde is ever 
awakened to use only a small por- 
tion of the goods that we use in 
this country it will require hun- 
dreds of additional manufacturers 
to cater to this one market alone. 

The interesting. thing is that 
China is gradually being awakened 
to the need for better things. For 
instance, the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington has recently 
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Los nade Oe. 
Gains 20,347 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 
ment, Six Months Ending 
March 31, 1923.........+- 166,300 daily 


Six Months Ending Sept. 

BO, 19BB. .nccccccoscocenes 145,953 daily 
Increase In Daily Average 
Circulation .........+ee00+ . 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives : 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 























Impressing Prospective 
Clients! 


Bind your plans, estimates, copy cam- 
paigns, etc., neatly and securely with 


” AJAX 
EYELET FASTENER 


That is one way to 
suggest to prospec- 
tive clients that sys- 
tem and efficiency are 
the rule in your office. 
The Ajax punches 
hole, inserts and 
clinches eyelet in one 
operation. 
Order from Your Stationer or Direct 
MACHINE APPLIANCE CORP. 
351-353 Jay St. Dept.P.I. Brooklyn, N.Y. 











pal | A PASTE THAT DOES NOT 
HRINK, WARP OR CURL PAPER” 


Fi iat Rubber Cement 


THE IDEAL MOUNTING FLUID 
Used by the best agencies and artists 
Odorless, Colorless, Stainless, Non- 
Warping, Transparent, Strong, 
Permanent, Dries Quickly, Spreads 
Smoothly, Remains Pliable, Non- 
Crystalizing, Peels Off Without Marks, 
Perfect for Press Make-Ready. 


$3.15 Per Saneey Less 5% 
——s your net can $2.99, or Quart 
Can, $1.20 net, aclwvered in Manhatten, Else- 
eres, petal ~ vad collect. 

FIAT SPECIALTIES co. 
526 West 139th St. New York 
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reported a most startling and un- 
expected sanitary reform which 
has recently taken place in Shang- 
hai. It seems that the bread and 
rolls put out by bakers in that 
community hereafter must be 
wrapped in grease-proof paper in- 
stead of in the customary green 
lotus leaves of the ages. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner 
A. V. Smith, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce, says 
that a regulation went into ef- 
fect on June 1 which requires— 
“That bread and bakery products 
shall, upon sale or when carried 
or handled for sale, or delivered 
in baskets, vehicles or otherwise, 
be suitably wrapped in grease- 
proof paper or other cleanly coy- 
ering, in such manner as to com- 
pletely protect the bread from 
dirt, dust and flies, or from harm- 
ful contact in handling.” 

It would seem from this that 
gradually the demand for certain 
kinds of products which have been 
so successfully built up in this 
country will spread abl over the 
world. .When this happens most 
of our present day markets will 
look like pygmies compared to 
what they will be then. 

* * x 


Europeans are amazed at the 
absolute abhorrence with which 
American men greet anything ef- 
feminate in male characteristics. In 
Europe it is different. There, men 
may use perfume without being 
the objects of ridicule, or they 
may in other ways imitate what 
are here regarded as the exclusive 
privileges of the fair sex, and yet 
be free from criticism. 

The Schoolmaster freely ad- 
mits that he bows down to this 
purely American trait. And so 
do his acquaintances. One man 
would sooner be flayed alive than 
wear a ring. Another does not 
use hair tonics, because most of 
them are scented. A third would 
not be seen in a manicure parlor. 
The Schoolmaster has always 
prayed that candy shops would 
disguise their packages so that the 
contents would not be readily 
recognized by everyone on the 
street, since, somehow, he feels 
it unmanly to be seen parading 
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value of a single automotive 
advertisement in the Auto- 


mobile Blue Book. 


The Blue Book puts your product 
before the largest buyers of auto- 
motive needs, 100,000 motor tour- 
ists —assures its being before them 
when they are in a buying mood, 
at the time when they are plan- 
ning a tour—keeps it before them 
along every mile of the roads they 
travel. 


—and although the Blue Book is 
published annually, the average 
copy remains in use 2% years. 
You get this remarkable value 
multiplied by 2%. 


Isn't this enough to make you 
want to know more? Then ask 
for our complete presentation. 


[ates the wayto measurethe 








Blue 
Book 


For 22 


the 

Blue hasbeen 

ard 

ouring Guide of 
America. 





the “Stand 
Touring Gui 


Its development has 
ioe soieerdent 
ith the develop: 


io Teen 
t 
ars have Bine 


bringing the 


Book to its present 
perf. 


ection. 


Jur own road 
scouts cover roads 
all overthe country. 
First hand informa- 
tion from this and 
other sourcesmakes 
Blue Books the 
only ai itative 
national guide. 


Published in four 
volumes. You may 
limit your advertis- 
ing to sections or 
cover the entire 
country. 


Over 250,000 
Blue Book Users. 


The price, $3 a 


100 % interested, 


oe 


AUTOMOBILE 
|) DL Of Dee 51018) 54 


Standard Touring Guide ofAmerica' 


1056 W. Van Buren St.,cChicago. 
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We want to place 
this successful man 


For the past 4 years he has 
been our Chicago manager and 
has an excellent record. We 
will recommend him highly and 
will gladly explain the rea- 
sons for his seeking a change. 


He is married, wants to 
stay in Chicago and rep- 
resent some manufacturer 
and maintain the office 
and sales force there. 
He can sell goods and 
manage men. He has a 
most agreeable personal- 
ity. Has been most suc- 
cessful, Is 31 years old 
and a $10,000 man today. 


Address “W. F.,” Box 26, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








An Executive Salesman 
WANTS PACIFIC COAST 
CONNECTION 


I want to represent east- 
ern manufacturer of strong 
specialty line on the Pacific 
Coast where I have spent 
four years. 

My twenty years’ selling 
experience includes _ sales 
management, manufacturers’ 
representative, establishing 
of factory branches and the 
zoning and selling of terri- 
tory, not a _ swivel chair 
worker. 

Leave for West in 60 days. 
Can give the best of references. 


Address P. 0. Box 1594 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Instructor In 
ADVERTISING and SELLING 
Prospectus of Advertising Course Free 
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around with a box of 
under his arm. 

Take such an ordinary produ 
as talcum powder. There’s som 
thing about it which creates th 
impression that it is’ effeminat 


Swee 


A racial characteristic has becom 
a serious market hindrance to thi 
and numerous other products. 

* * * 


Some time ago ago a writer j 
Printers’ INK remarked that j 
manufacturers would isolate th 
factor that hinders sales the 


obstruction could frequently 
turned into effective advertisin 
material. This is exactly what th 
Mennen Company is doing. 
current piece of copy feature 
Mennen Talcum for Men. Th 
text refers to the mistaken belief 
that talcum is meant only for 
infants and the fair sex. It de- 
scribes talcum’s beneficent proper- 
ties and concludes with: “Talcum 
for Men is a genuine he-powder. 
It is compounded, tinted and per- 


fumed exclusively for masculine: 


National customs and 
habits are not the easiest things 
in the world to change. When 
they place a brake om sales, how- 
ever, they should be recognized 
and the product and the advertis- 
ing both planned to bow down to 
them, and at the same time so 
subtly and skilfully made to change 
them that the purpose is not evi- 
dent on the surface. Mennen Tal- 
cum for Men, and the advertising 
that accompanies it, is an ingenious 
solution of a difficult problem. 














I am looking for a 
MAN WHO CAN DEVELOP AT 
LEAST ONE NATIONAL ACCOUNT 


that requires the services of a 
completely equipped advertising 
agency. An agency that not only 
can give this man’s account or 
accounts a complete mechanical 
service, but a thorough mer- 
chandising and sales promotion, 
carefully planned service. An in- 
teresting < promeiion will be of- 
fered. ‘T. E.,” Box 25, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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of swee One of the most interesting 
¥ produ ppics of conversation in the auto- American {iumbermnan 
re’s som obile industry at the present is 
reates thao vheel brakes. Two auto- Est. 1873. Chicago 
emi obiles have recently been an- Th t Paid 
ai nati ounced as equipped with brakes e Largest 
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en belie Among others, the U. S. Axle ing power of readers is 
nly for Company has jumped into the many millions. 
Tt defgattomotive trade press with a ces peomuess ts Go Beat field. 
- propery @mpaign on a front-wheel brake- BEM. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
“Palcum axle specially designed to meet 951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 
powder four-wheel braking requirements. 
ind p o The copy points out that the trend 
asculineg© four-wheel brakes is gathering PETROLEUM AGE 
ns andy impetus daily and urges dealers to 
t things get in on the traditional “ground | Old and influential, “oovees effectively, 
floor.” twice a month, those whg purchase 
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dvertie- the four-wheel brake is admittedly 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Sin $0 still largely in the experimental | Eastern OMce: 56 W.-45th St., New York City 
iene $0 stage. However, that | does not 
change detract from the advertising sense 
not evi. the U. S. Axle Company and 
en Tal- others are displaying by striking 
ertising while the iron of general interest 
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“? essary to delay campaigns until 
cine, the product has received unani- 
——— mous approval. More than one 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 





PIECE ? 


WHY PAY $199 f 


An example of the “hundred-and-one” 


high-quality and low-priced products 


illustrated in our new catalog o 
day Office and Business Supplies. If 
you have not received CATALOG W-23, 
ASK FOR IT on your business letterhead. 
L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, INC. 
314 Union St. Allentown, Pa, 


SOs 
TWO YOUNG MEN 


in their late twenties, good at 
copy and layout work, are 
needed for an opening where 
there is an opportunity for them 
to develop along direct mail, 
dealer service and general ad- 
vertising lines. 


A LARGE ORGANIZATION 


the largest of its kind in Amer- 
ica, is waiting to talk to them. 
Congenial surroundings, good 
hours, fair compensation to the 
men who show initiative, orig- 
inality and a real desire to work. 





Write to “S. D..” Box 24, 
for an interview, stating 
age, experience, salary. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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—_ 
market has been captured } 
pioneers bold enough to blaz 
trails while competitors wait 


until a concrete road had be 
laid. Obviously, advertising fo 
future markets is hazardous, bu 
when such a campaign is base 
on accurate foresight and exper 
knowledge of the field it send 
the advertiser off to a flying star 
which those who hesitated find dif 
ficult—and expensive—to overtake 








“Variety” Interest Takes Ove 
e “Clipper” 


The Clipper, New York, has 
purchased by the interests controlli 
Variety, New York. It will be 
tinued as a _ separate publication, bh 
will be devoted solely to the o1 i 
amusement field. 


W. J. Henly Joins Gordon E 
Small 


W. J. Henly has been added to th 
sales staff of Gordon E. Small, Cincir 
nati direct-mail advertising house. Mr, 
Henly was formerly with Fred Millis, 
Inc., Indianapolis advertising agency. 








Cincinnati Graphic Art 
Interests Have Golf League 


The Cincinnati Graphic Arts Gol 
League has been organized with 
following officers: Charles B. 
president; J. W. Zimmerman, 
urer, and Gordon E. Small, secretary. 
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Vermot 
LITHOGRAPHED — INEXPENSIVE —— 
Inexpensive versus cheap 
—there’s a difference 
WALLACE P. HUKILL 
NEW PHONE No. BARCLAY 8676 
28 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 
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UNUSUAL ANNOUNCEMENTS AND GREETING CARDS 
EASTERN MANUFACTURERS, Inc., 90 West St., New York 






COMPA 
IDEAS AND MATERIALS FOR SALES PROMOTION - SP 
A Printing Service Producing Remarkable Results Advert 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 











lous, b 
is based 
d exper 
it send 
Ing star 








eoch insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order, 





Classified advertisements in “PrinTEers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 
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__BUSDTESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
es. Over arris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Publishers’ Representative is bas shred 
to establish special agency in Charlotte. 
Leng experience in that territory, tech- 
nical publications and daily newspaper. 
Proposals invited. Box 432, P. I. 
SACRIFICE SALE 

Complete set ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON BUSINESS COURSE, with lec- 
tures and problems. Also twelve-volume 





has been 
ontrolling 
| be con 
ition, bu 
E outdo 








rdon E 














" Cin course Business English. Box 433, P. I. 
use. se ° 
“a Mill Printing Machinery and Supplies 
gency, New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 
Art §— 
eague 
rts Gol ‘ 3 
with th a ae hot ot. 
3. Dodd KNOWS 
n, treas#j—— 
omic FOR SALE—Weekly newspaper 
———§ind job printing business in 
ds Vermont. Address, “Caxton,” 
l Burlington, Vermont. 
SIVE 





ap LOGANS 


, and Trade Names Originated. 
ILL Clients in Three Countries, 
ies Leo Bott, Little Rock, Ark. 
7 YORK 











FOR SALE—A small, well-equipped pd 
printing plant, practically as 
ifmnew, including press 8x14, suitable for 
excellent halftone work. Complete 4 
a 







ventcry and price on request. ELJER 
COMPANY, "ORD CITY, PA. 


SPACE FOR LEASE 
Advertising space in America’s 
fastest growing religious week- 
ly—a timely publication filling 
ademand. Large national cir- 
culation. Great opportunity. 
Will lease to responsible indi- 
vidual or firm. Address Box 
405, Printers’ INK. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ODERN PHOTO- 

ENGRAVING PLANT 
offers. unusual opportunity 
for experienced man with 
$10,000 for half interest. Last 
year’s earnings over $11,000. 
Continuous business assured by 
standing contract with strong New 
England concern. Bigger opening 
elsewhere influences partner to sell 
at sacrifice, if purchaser suits. 
Generous terms. Reply imme- 
diately, mentioning our No. 12211. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








PERIODICALS, HOUSE SRR ATS 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; 

service; prices reasonable, Doing sn Fined 
of this nature but can take on more. City 
advantages, country prices. 67 miles from 





New York. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 
LINOTYPES 
3 MODEL 5 
2 MODEL 8 
1 MODEL 9 


ALL RUNNING AND IN FINE 
CONDITION. WILL SELL AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE, IF 
INTERESTED, WRITE BOX 406, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Trade-paper writer to 
handle assignments in and around 
New York City. Box 419, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


CLOTHING COPY WRITER 
A large department store in the East re- 
quires the services of a copy writer for 
its Men’s Clothing Department. Must 
be thoroughly experienced and qualified 
to command a good salary. This is a 
fine opportunity for the right man, but 
to receive consideration please give de- 
tails in full. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced young man or woman 
wanted for Make-up Department of 
Magazine publishing house. State expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address 
Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 


We will have an opening for an addi- 
tional advertising man, experienced in 
trade journal work, for the coming fall 
business. Lightner Publishing Corp., 
1716 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—A MAN WITH IDEAS 
Trade paper in the advertising field has 
position open for live-wire advertising 
man. Big opportunity for man who can 

roduce, Address “A, W. P.,”’ Box 417, 

rinters’ Ink, 


Wanted as Associate 
Young man, Lucrative proposition. Share 
in profits as only income. Outdoor adv. 
experience an asset. iled personal 
history held strict confidence. Box 413, 
Printers’ Ink. 














SALESMEN 
Paper Boxes: Folding and Set Up 

An old, well-established company desires 
to increase its sales organization. To a 
salesman who has had experience in this 
line, a splendid opportunity is offered. 
Salary and bonus for accomplishment. 
Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Advertising agency wants experienced 
all-round man for figure, lettering and 
layout work. Permanent position and ad- 
vancement to right man, State age, ex- 
perience, whether married or single, and 
starting salary desired. Box 437, P. I. 


A Southwestern agency is in need of 
young man who has had experience in 
space buying and copy work, preferably 
the former. Agency is recognized and 
well established. A wonderful opportu- 
nity. Reasonable salary to start with, a 
REAL chance for steady advancement 
and executive position. Rather a big 
man in a medium-size agency than a 
little man in a big one. rite Box 428, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Salesman-correspondent. Long- 
established and successful trade paper 
needs Chicago representative. One who 
can solicit advertising, also furnish 
monthly news letter. Payment to be on 
the basis of commission for advertising 
secured and a fixed sum for letter. Sup- 
ply references and give full particulars 
as to experience and present connections, 
also compensation expected. Box 427, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMAN—IF 
you are a live-wire with a follow- 
ing, we need you and you need 
us. The man we want knows agen- 
cies and stores that are in need of 
GOOD Typography and printing. 
You have an unusual opportunity 
with one of the largest Typo- 
graphical plants in the city. Write 
all particulars to Box 416, P. IL. 








PRINTERS’ INK 
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ARTIST—Photo-retoucher on me 
chanical subjects. Steady position, 
Good salary. Moore Studios, 216 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Artist Wanted 
Permanent position open for artist who 
can handle lettering and mechanical sub. 
jects well, has layout sense, and can 
draw figures well enough for “visuals,” 
In New York. Write us your experien 
and your idea of salary; and, if inter. 
ested, we will arrange for you to show 
us samples. Box 414, Printers’ Ink, 


Sales and advertising department of 





















manufacturing firm in Brooklyn, N. Y 
has position available for a young man 
of experience in direct-by-mail campaigns, 
One who can handle volume of sales cor. 
respondence, and prepare effective printed 
matter. Opportunity is unusual for right 
party. Give full details in confidence as 
to previous connections, a and salary 
desired. Sales Manager, 434, P. I. 


We want to get in touch with an ex. 
perienced copy and production man who 
can help with contact. He must have 
had enough —— to be completely 
beyond the cub stage. Necessary that 
he has had some selling experience so as 
to get the sales angle in his copy. Must 
be willing to start on try-out salary with 
distinct understanding that if he proves 
his ability and shows interest in work, 
that he will assume second position in 
this recognized agency, which has been 
in business in Middle West three years, 
is in healthy financial condition with 
growing volume. Answer, giving com- 
plete details and salary expected. Box 
426, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Copy Writer and Layout Man of broad 
advertising campaign experience wants 
position with manufacturer or a trade 
journal. Franklin Myers, 165 Norwood 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Artist—Young man wishes beginner’s 
position in commercial art; opportunity 
for advancement, salary secondary; two 
ears’ training, Art meee ead League. 


























ox 423, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


FORMERLY COPY CHIEF OF BIG 
N. Y. AGENCIES. BOX, 422, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Cartoonist 
whose work has been copied nationally 
would like to locate in the Northwest. 
Reference and samples on request. Box 
435, Printers’ Ink. 


A Salesmanager with practical, success- 
ful experience in sales management, sales 
promotion, and personal sales work; 29 
years of age and well educated, is de- 
sirous of Roepe se | with a reliable firm 
in a capacity which offers responsibility 
for sales production or direct opportunity 
to produce, Especially qualified in the 
marketing of specialties. Salary and 
commission on quantity production. Box 
412, Printers’ Ink. 
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Editor, Advertising Man—High-class 
engineering writer, author; extensive ex- 
ecutive experience trade journals, books, 
catalogs, practical manufacturing. Ver- 
satile rapid worker, mature judgment. 
Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


Available—A young man confident that 
he can sell photo-engraving for a reliable 
house in New York. Has good connec- 
tions through four years’ experience in 
agency production and buying. Write 
Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 


PARAGRAPHER AND FEATURE 
WRITER, Editor, wants connection, 
newspaper or magazine. Good inter- 
viewer, college graduate, experienced in 
publicity work. Now employed. 29. 
Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, 











20, three years’ 
mail-order advertising; unusual record. 
Capable writer; well-read; New York 
University | Will prove valuable 
assistant to New York concern. Splen- 
did references. Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCIES OR ADVERTISERS 
I want connection as advertising man- 
ager’s assistant or and idea man 
with agency. Successful advertising, re- 
search and secretarial experience. New 
York preferred. Samples of work avail- 
able. Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, seven years’ ex- 
perience personal and mail order selling, 
circular letter writer, familiar credits, 
collections, 27, married, college man, de- 
sires connection where energy, initiative 
and willingness for hard work will pro- 
duce resuits and assure future. Box 411, 
Printers’ Ink, 











Executive Sales Correspondent—Let- 
ters that sell or co-operate with salesmen. 
Complaints adjusted, but with spirit that 
promotes good-will. Knows satistical and 
research work. Plans concisely and exe- 
cutes with system and despatch. Can sell 
personally and deliver fair speech. Pro- 
duces creditable advertising copy. Box 
436, Printers’ Ink, 


Do you want a 8-A-L-E-S-M-A-N who 
has had most of the BIG ones on the 
dotted line from New York to New 
Orleans? Includes DuPonts—Victor— 
Hires—Lucas—Gambrill—Chapin Sacks 
-Vapo-Rub—Coca-Cola—Maryland Casu- 
alty—McCormick and others of this type. 
Full of pep. oddeond—-agueaie 
personality, live wire. Will accept rea- 
sonable weekly advance and expenses. 
Year’s contract against commission or 
bonus plan. Address Box 410, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager—Well qualified as 
advertising manager for concern operat- 
ing nationally; early training in news- 
paper work, later built sales organization 
for new industry; handled credit and 
collection work; added to this in ten 
years wi company marketing 
products over extensive territory; now 
employed; will take full of sales, 








advertising, planning campaigns; have 
all the pep and enthusiasm of youth, 
coupled with the vision and dence 
of middle age. Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Young woman, university uate, with 
secretarial, advertising and editorial ex- 
perience, desires connection with adver- 
tising department or cy or publisher, 
where clear head and ability to write 
easily and forcefully are n Chicago 
preferred. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing and Mul ph Expert 
Young man, 24 years old, 6 years’ expe- 
rience manager multigraph and mailing 
department, who can give production, 
handle help, systematize the department, 
save thousands of dollars, seeks connec- 
tion where services will be appreciated; 
A-1 references. Box 430, Printers’ Ink. 
Unusual opening with large publishing 
house for man with successful experi- 
ence on an agricultural or small-town 
publication in the handling of direct-by- 
mail solicitation and club-raiser efforts. 
Give full particulars regarding yourself, 
present and previous connections and sen: 
samples of work with first letter. d- 
dress in strict confidence. Box 407, P. I. 


CLEVER COPY WRITER 
Young lady with clever twist and 
swift, brilliant phrasing desires Fall 
position with established Advertising 











Agency. United States or Canada. 
nusually rich background. East- 
ern ccllege uate ryn Mawr), 


Cape Cod Camp for Girls, city and 
country life. 2 sas 

Not the only bright girl in the 
world, but one of them. Three 
years’ experience, Chicago Advertis- 
ing work. Ability to handle French 
and Spanish second nature. 


And a sonality—plus a bit of 
genius and infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains. 

Address “E. S. C.,” Box 408, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 


an average of ten copies each. 
Figure five binders for a year's 
copies. Each issue, as received, 
can be securely fastened in the 
binder, by a very simple ar- 
rangement, and will open like 
a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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NEW YORK 


Broadway and 5th Av. 
at 25th Street 
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Cutting the costs— 


As a contribution toward the solution of the 
problem of distribution, The Chicago Tribune 
offers its 1923 BOOK of FACTS. This is the 
sixth edition. It is much larger than those of 
the past (100 pages) and we believe that it 
contains valuable material for those seriously 
determined to increase sales while cutting the 
costs of selling and advertising. 


The 1923 BOOK of FACTS is just off the 
press and will be mailed to any selling organ- 
ization requesting it on business stationery. 








The Thicag Py Cribune 


512 ria Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





